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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Every  day  this  week  has  famished  the  Government 
with  fresh  proofs  of  the  blunder  they  committed  in 
abandoning  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  The  country 
has  not  been  so  excited  by  anything  that  has  happened 
in  Parliament  since  the  defeat  of  Earl  Russell’s  Reform 
Bill  in  1866.  The  personal  interest  in  Mr.  Plimsoll  has 
spread  the  excitement  more  rapidly.  In  all  the  large 
towns  throughout  England — ^Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Leicester,  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham — there  have  been  crowded  and  earnest  gatherings 
to  express  sympathy  with  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  to  condemn 
the  action  of  the  Government.  This  is  another  striking 
instance  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sagacity  in  getting  into  a 
mess.  On  Tuesday  forenoon  a  Cabinet  meeting  was 
held  to  deliberate  how  they  were  to  get  out  of  it ;  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  they  decided  to  bow  to  the 
storm.  Mr.  Disraeli,  indeed,  could  not  get  on  without  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant’s  infallible  resource  of  “booing.” 
The  decision  was  not  formed  an  hour  too  soon,  for  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  that  the  second 
reading  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Bill,  which  had  lapsed  from 
the  notice  paper,  should  be  taken  as  the  first  order  on 
Thursday.  Sir  C.  Adderley  then  announced  the  “  little 
Bill,”  on  which  we  have  remarked  elsewhere.  If  this 
temporary  makeshift  had  been  promised  when  the 
larger  measure  was  withdrawn,  it  might  have  done 
much  to  avert  indignation  from  the  Government,  if  not 
to  save  their  legislative  credit ;  but  it  comes  too  late. 

At  first  there  was  some  talk  of  running  Mr.  Plimsoll’s 
Bill  against  the  Government  proposal,  but  this  was 
abandoned  as  imprswjticable,  and  it  was  resolved  instead 
to  endeavour  to  effect  the  main  objects  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s 
Bill  by  the  addition  of  clauses  in  Committee.  On  I 
Thursday,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  the  insertion  of  clauses  providing  that  no  British 
ship  should  proceed  to  sea  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Government  measure  “  unless  with  a  certificate  that 
she  was  sound  and  seaworthy,  had  no  deck  cargo  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  any  grain  cargo 
stowed  in  bulk,  nor  without  a  load  line  duly  marked 
upon  her  hull.”  Yesterday  afternoon  there  was  a 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  Sir  C.  Adderley’s 
Bill,  and  after  some  see-sawing  Sir  S.  Northcote 
intimated,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  they 
could  not  agree  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  load 
line  or  compulsory  survey,  because  that  would  take  too 
much  time,  and  might  endanger  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
but  that  they  were  willing  that  the  Committee  should 
be  instructed  to  consider  the  question  of  deck  cargo  and 
stowage  in  bulk,  although  the  Government  would  not 
pledge  itself  to  yield  upon  those  points.  The  Govern¬ 


ment  also  accepted  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Herschell, 
providing  increased  penalties  for  shipowners  who  send 
their  ships  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state.  After 
dawdling  for  a  Session  over  a  Merchant  Shipping  Bill, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  obliged  to  legislate  in  a  panic ; 
but  it  looks  as  if  the  sailor  may  possibly  be  better  off 
witl^  the  panic-begotten  measure  than  he  would  hare 
been  had  the  original  Government  measure  become  law. 

Much  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  course  that  Mr. 
Plimsoll  would  take  on  Thursday,  in  the  face  of  the 
motion  that  “  for  his  disorderly  conduct  he  should  be 
reprimanded  in  his  place  by  the  Speaker.”  He  acquitted 
himself  with  dignity  and  good  feeling,  reading  a  written 
apology,  in  which  he  thanked  the  House  for  the  week’s 
respite  it  had  given  him,  admitted  the  debates  of 
the  House  ought  to  bo  conducted  within  strict  limits, 
and  withdrew  the  unparliamentaiy  expressions  “  in  no 
grudging  or  reluctant  spirit,  but  frankly  and  sincerely.’* 
At  the  same  time  he  added  that  he  “  did  not  withdraw 
any  statement  of  fact.”  Some  Members  had  their 
doubts  about  this  reservation,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  accepted 
the  apology  in  graceful  and  kindly  terms  as  amply 
sufficient. 


A  letter  which  Mr.  Edward  Baines  has  sent  to  the 
Leeds  Mercury  fully  justifies  Mr.  Disraeli’s  admission 
that  if  he  had  known  all  the  circumstances  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  move  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  be  repri. 
manded.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  in 
March  last,  and  describes  how  he  was  harassed  by  his 
generous  exertions  till  “life  had  become  almost  a 
burden  to  him.”  “  Only  last  night,  for  instance,”  ho 
wrote,  “I  reached  home  from  the  House  soon  after 
midnight,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  there  was  a  telegram 
came  from  a  seaman,  saying,  ‘  For  God’s  sake,  do  your 
utmost  immediately,  they  are  sending  us  to  sea  with 
only  three  inches  of  side  below  the  main  deck.*  I 
I  dressed  myself  and  drove  to  Whitehall,  and  rang  up  tho 
porter.  He  gave  me  the  private  address  of  the  Marine 
Secretary,  four  miles  off.  I  drove  there,  but  could  not 
find  the  house,  so  knocked  up  first  one  sleeping  house¬ 
hold,  then  another,  then  a  third,  for  which  I  got  any. 
thing  but  a  kind  reception;  then  tried  the  nearest 
inn,  but  could  not  rouse  them ;  then  returned  to  White^ 
hall  and  rang  up  the  porter  again,  and  took  him  with 
me  and  found  the  house — this  brought  us  to  near  four 
o’clock  A.M. —  rang  up  the  Secretary,  and  got  authority 
to  stop  the  ship.”  Such  excitements  as  this  might  very 
soon  account  for  “overstrained  sensibility.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina 
may  take  a  very  serious  turn.  Originally  nothing  more 
was  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ebullition  of  some  local  dis¬ 
content,  but  the  Governor  of  Bosnia  is  ill-advised,  it 
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appcam,  by  some  passionate  renegades,  and  refuses  the 
redress  of  grievances.  Hence  the  insurrection,  the 
forces  of  wliich  are  continually  increased  by  an  immi¬ 
gration  of  banished  Servians  from  Austria  who  bring 
with  them  money,  arms,  and  plans  for  a  revolutionary 
campaign.  If  Montenegro  should  join  in  the  move¬ 
ment— and  Prince  Nicholas  has  declared  that  it  may 
soon  bo  out  of  his  power  to  maintain  a  neutral  posi¬ 
tion — the  Eastern  Question  will  bo  reopened  in  a  very 
formidable  shape. 


India  over  a  paltry  30,000Z.  A  more  graceful  course 
still  would,  however,  be  for  the  Prince — or  his  Royal 
mother — to  defray  the  entire  cost  out  of  the  income 
granted  to  him  and  her  for  such  purposes  of  State. 


Mr.  Disraeli  w’ould  seem  to  have  earned  little  grati¬ 
tude  from  the  Prince*  of  Wales  and  his  friends  by  his 
fine  speeches  and  his  economical  allowance,  and  “  Mr.  J. 
T.  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,”  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
propounded  a  scale  of  costs  for  conducting  the  visit  to 
India  with  befitting  splendour,  has  made  himself  the 
spokesman  of  this  discontent.  Half  a  million  was  the 
sum  nameeb  by  l^Ir.  Mackenzie  and  hoped  for  by  the 
Prince ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  very  sarcastic  over  the 
pitiful  sums  which  have  been  apportioned.  His  revenge 
on  the  British  public  is  rather  comical.  He  quotes  at 
great  length  the  figures  representing  our  commerce 
with  India,  declares  “  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  all  these  interests  arc  imperilled  from  the  growing 
dislike  in  India  to  the  British  rule,”  and  adds  that 
“from  His  Highness’s  position,  courtly  grace,  and 
gracious  manner,  his  visit  is  eminently  qualified  to  re¬ 
concile  a  discontented  Empire,  if  conducted  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  its  importance.”  This  is  what  the 
nation  has  lost  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  shabby  economy,  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  dilates  on  the  grievance  through  a  whole 
column  of  the  Times.  Had  the  Government  enabled  the 
Prince  to  make  presents  “  on  a  scale  in  conformity  with 
native  ideas,”  and  selected  for  the  purpose  “  the 
choicest  specimens  of  English  manufacture  and  articles 
of  vertn”  it  would  have  been  “  the  best  expended  money 
we  ever  voted.”  “  These  descriptions  of  articles  would 
be  introduced  into  India  in  a  manner  no  advertisement 
could  ever  effect,  and  from  the  demand  among  the 
natives  to  purchase  goods  similar  to  the  Prince’s  pre¬ 
sents,  in  a  few  years  this  country  would  reap  a  hundred¬ 
fold  the  sum  expended.”  Mr.  Disraeli  told  us  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  great  traveller,  and  it  must  vex 
him  greatly  that  he  has  thus  missed  an  opportunity  for 
“  imposing  majestically  ”  on  India  as  the  greatest 
commercial  traveller  in  the  world  or  in  past  history. 
But  why  should  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  Prince  despair  ? 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  ;  our  great  advertising  houses  may 
well  be  fired  by  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  description,  and  no 
donbt  they  would  bo  delighted  to  place  their  choicest 
goods  at  the  Prince’s  disposal,  and  to  pay  him  a  more 
liberal  commission  than  his  shortsighted  countiy. 


We  cannot  express  regret  at  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Cross’s  Flogging  Bill,  seeing  that  at  one  time  we  stood 
almost  alone  among  our  contemporaries  in  opposing  it ; 
but  with  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  before  us,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  it  should  ever  have  been  introduced. 
The  TaH  Mall  Gazette  gives  a  very  fair  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Cross’s  apology :  “  The  fact  is  we  lost  our  heads 
over  this  question ;  we  plunged  into  legislation  while  in  a 
state  of  panic.  We  are  now  calm  enough  to  see  that  it 
is  not  good  to  legislate  in  affright ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
please,  w'o  will  withdraw  the  Bill.”  As  we  ventured  to 
say  as  much  before,  we  cannot  complain  that  Mr.  Cross 
has  found  this  out  for ,  hiuLself,  and  had  the  candour  to 
avow  it.  ’I’lie  “  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill  ”  undoubtedly  was  an  attempt  at  panic  legis¬ 
lation  ;  there  was  no  outbreak  of  violence  with  which 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  w^ere  unable  to  cope, 
and  the  proposed  reinforcement  of  the  law  was  a 
barbarous  retrogression  to  a  form  of  punishment  which 
civilised  nations  have  discarded  and  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  inefficacious.  After  all,  when  Mr.  Cross 
has  discovered  .his  mistake,  it  is  better  that  he  should 
own  it,  instead  of  pleading  want  of  time,  or  persisting, 
like  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  in  being  frightened,  with  the 
strongest  reassuring  evidence  staring  him  in  the  face. 
It  was  a  blunder  to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  the  "with¬ 
drawal  of  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  incapacity  ;  but  candour  is  a  virtue  that  ought 
not  to  be  discourage<I. 


The  recently  published  Home  Accounts  of  the  Indian 
Government  contain  some  facts  of  im|)ortance  bearing 
on  Mr.  Fawcett’s  jiroposal  to  charge  England  with  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Iloyal  visit  to  India.  Although  it  is 
true  that  the  United  Kingdom  derives  no  direct  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  from  its  connection  with  Hindostan, 
indirectly  very  considerable  benefits  accrue.  For  in¬ 
stance,  large  sums  charged  against  the  Indian  revenue 
are  every  year  spent  at  home,  thus  materially  increasing 
the  general  wealth  of  our  population.  Among  other 
drains  of  this  sort  wo  find  ilaharajah  Dhuleep  Singh 
credited  with  10,3357.,  w  hich  of  course  goes  to  keep 
up  his  place  in  Norfolk,  instead  of  being  spent  at  Lahore 
orUmritzur.  Then  Home  Administration  Charges  absorb 
131,0207. ;  allowances  to  civil  servants  on  furlough, 
military  pensions,  1,253,2407.;  and  super- 
and  com])assionato  allowances,  800,3707. 
items  alone  give  an  aggregate  of  rather 
tw'o  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  draw’n 
annually  from  India  and  s(>ont  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  former  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  latter.  In  view  of  these  and  many  other  similar 
facts,  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  W’orthy  of  a 
rich  country  like  England  to  have  paid  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Prince’s  visit,  than  to  have  haggled  W'ith 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  introduced  an  important 
amendment  into  Mr.  Cross’s  Conspiracy  Bill.  As  this 
Bill  left  the  Commons  it  contained  a  clause  that  virtually 
restored  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  and 
specially  left  the  ambiguous  offence  of  picketing  to  bo 
interpreted  in  different  ways  by  different  Judges.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  cabinet-makers’ 
case,  which  excited  so  much  indignation  among  work¬ 
men.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  endeavoured  by  a 
proviso  to  meet  the  difficulty.  A  person  is  not  to  bo 
held  guilty  of  watching  or  besetting  a  place,  if  his  object 
is  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  and  not 
to  intimidate  or  deter  by  serious  annoyance.  The 
magistrate  or  jury  who  try  cases  of  picketing  will  have 
to  decide  what  is  meant  by  “serious  annoyance,”  words 
that  certainly  are  very  vague.  The  propriety  of  stretch¬ 
ing  the  criminal  law  to  protect  the  person  from  evils  so 
very  slight  that  they  cannot  be  described  except  in  the 
vaguest  language  may  w’ell  be  doubted.  The  new  clause 
w’ill  scarcely  add  to  the  character  of  our  criminal  juris- 
pruden  ce  for  robust  vigour  and  broad  good  sense. 


258,4047. ; 
annuation 
These  four 
more  than 


At  almost  the  last  hour  a  short  Bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Government  to  amend  the  Act  of  Greorg© 
III.,  under  which  Mr.  Terry  has  been  able  to  force  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  to  close  on  Sundays.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  no  action  of  this  kind  shall  henceforth  bo 
instituted  without  i\\a  fiat  of  the  Attomey-General,  and 
that  it  shall  also  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Home 
Office  to  remit  any  penalties  which  may  have  l>een  in¬ 
curred.  The  latter  of  these  provisions  is  very  likely  to 
neutralise  the  first,  as  the  Attorney-General  is  enabled 
by  it  to  shift  his  responsibility  to  the  Homo  Office. 
The  practical  w’orking  of  the  measure  will  of  course  be 
that  the  proprietors  of  places  of  Sunday  entertainment 
and  amusement  w'ill  take  care,  before  they  commence 
opening,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  wdth  the  per¬ 
manent  officials  at  the  Homo  Office.  It  was,  how'- 
ever,  too  much  to  expect  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  lilinistry 
should  deal  boldly  with  so  complicated  a  question  as 
the  observance  of  Sunday.  There  are  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  w’hoso  feelings  would  bo  hurt  and  shocked  if  it 
were  distinctly  declared  legal  for  other  people  to  spend 
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their  Sunday  afternoon  in  looking  at  gold-fish  in  a 
globe  on  a  large  scale.  Accordingly  a,  compromise  is 
attempted,  the  virtual  result  of  which  is  to  make  the 
Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Office  “  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,”  and  censor  and  licenser  of  all  Sunday 
amnsements.  As  a  specimen  of  paternal  government 
the  Bill  is  a  curiosity,  and  the  best  that  can  possibly  be 
hoped  of  it  is  that  it  may  not  work  quite  so  badly  as 
one  would  expect.  _ 

M.  Vizcarrondo, .  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Spanish 
Anti-Slavery  Society,'  has  been  arrested  at  Madrid. 
“  He  was  taken  from  his  bed,”  our  informant  says,  “  at 
throe  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  conveyed  by  two 
soldiers,  two  policemen,  and  the  watchman  of  his  street 
to  prison,  and  put  into  a  cell  in  the  part  called  the 
Incommunicado,  where  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  any 
prisoner,  the  jailer  excepted.  The  cell  being  a  very  damp 
place,  he  was  seized  with  erysipelas.  The  prison  doctor 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  in  such  a 
place.  Through  the  interest  of  his  friends  and  good 
security,  he  has  been  taken  home  to  be  cured,  and, 
guarded  by  a  soldier,  he  awaits  recovery — and  banish¬ 
ment.  The  pro- Slavery  party  in  Madrid  who  rule  over 
the  existing  Government  want  to  get  rid  of  him  from 
this  world,  and  I  fear  they  may  succeed.”  Another 
communication  says  : — “  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the 
means  of  placing  King  Alfonso  on  the  throne  were 
principally  supplied  by  a  Madrid  millionaire,  whose 
enormous  fortune  was  amassed  in  the  slave-trade,  and 
who,  since  the  accession  of  the  young  King,  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  dukedom.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  been  banished 
by  the  present  Spanish  Government  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.”  Spain 
would  seem  to  be  progressing  in  every  respect  under 
Alfonso  XII. 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  this  week  entertained  at  the 
^Mansion  House  and  the  Guildhall  a  very  remarkable 
assemblage  of  guests.  Beside  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique,  the  Prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of 
the  Pays  de  Calais,  the  Burgomasters  of  Brussels, 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  the  Mayors  of  Home,  Turin, 
Florence,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Geneva,  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
Christiania,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  many  other 
foreign  municipal  officers,  gathered  together  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  English  municipalities.  All  the 
metropolitan  members  were  present  by  natural  right  at 
the  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Thursday  last — 
where  could  vestrydom  find  more  perfect  types  ? — and 
so  also  were  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  a  flight  of 
mayors,  provosts,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  ex-sheriffs,  town 
clerks,  and  other  officers,  the  imperfect  enumeration  of 
whose  names  fills  more  than  Imlf  a  column  of  closely- 
printed  matter  in  the  Times.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  significance  of  this  gathering,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  testifies  to  a  certain  revival  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  spirit.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  result  will  be 
that  when  these  hospitalities  are  returned,  and  English 
municipalities  send  their  chosen  representatives  abroad, 
they  may — though  we  are  not  sure  of  this — carry  their 
eyes  with  them,  and  may  imitate  what  they  see  good 
everywhere  without  being  alarmed  by  its  strange  origin 
or  the  novel  conditions  in  which  they  view  it. 

A  railway  case,  heard  on  Wednesday  last  at  Wor¬ 
ship  Street  Police  Court,  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
public,  the  more  so  because  the  magisterial  decision  iff 
this  case  is  opposed  to  other  prior  decisions  by  similar 
authorities  in  similar  cases.  The  worthy  magistrate 
himself  did^not  seem  very  clear  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  ruling,  and  was  not  displeased  at  notice  of  appeal 
from  his  decision.  We  only  hope  that  the  appeal  will 
be  duly  carried  to  the  superior  Courts.  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
of  Dalston,  contested  on  principle  a  summons  from  the 
North  London  Railway  for  having  travelled  to  a  station 
beyond  that  to  which  his  ticket  booked  him,  the  fare 


being  the  same  in  either  case.  The  contention  of  tlie 
company  w’as  that  a  passenger  could  not  be  allowed  the 
use  of  more  than  one  station  under  the  same  ticket. 
Mr.  Wells  was  fined  5s.,  and  4s.  costs  in  each  case.  Now, 
similar  disputes  arose  years  ago  between  the  South- 
Eastern  and  their  passengers.  Fares  from  C(;rtain 
towns  being  the  same  to  Cannon  Street  as  to  Charing 
Cross,  passengers  travelled  to  the  latter  with  tickets 
for  the  former.  The  magistrates  decided  that  the 
travellers  were  bound  to  pay  the  fare  from  where  they 
started  to  where  they  arrived,  minus  any  amount  they 
had  previously  paid,  viz.,  they  were  bound  to  pay  nothing. 
This  ruling  satisfied  the  South-Eastern,  who  now  issue 
general  tickets  to  “  London  ”  from  all  stations  whence 
the  fares  to  London  stations  are  equal.  The  holder  can 
then  get  out  at  which  London  station  he  pleases.  This 
ruling  is  just  contrary  to  the  Worship  Street  ruling, 
and  we  hold  that  the  latter  is  wrong.  A  ticket  is  no 
printed  contract,  only  a  receipt  for  money  pajd.  If  a  pas¬ 
senger  paid  down  the  fare  to  any  station,  and  there  was 
no  ticket  to  give  him,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  travel 
that  distance  upon  proof  of  payment.  On  arrival  at  his 
destination  ho  is  required  to  produce  proof  that  he  has 
paid  the  fare  due  to  the  company  for  that  distance ;  if 
he  does  so,  the  company  have  no  claim  against 
him.  If  he  has  paid  less  than  the  fare,  he  owes 
the  company  the  balance.  The  North  London  en¬ 
deavoured  to  strengthen  their  case  by  showing  that 
Mr.  Wells  had  a  return,  not  a  single-journey,  ticket,  and 
that  anyhow  the  return  fare  to  the  station  indicated  by 
his  ticket  would  be  less  than  the  single-journey'  fare  to 
the  station  to  which  he  travelled.  To  our  mind  this 
makes  no  difference,  so  long  as  the  single  fares  are 
equal.  A  return  or  tourist  ticket  is  simply  two  or  more 
single  fares  sold  at  a  discount  for  money  paid  before  it 
is  due.  The  full  receipt  for  the  two  fares  is  given.  If 
a  tailor  sold  the  “  call  ”  of  a  coat  at  a  discount  a  week 
or  month  before  it  was  required  to  be  ordered  or  de¬ 
livered,  in  the  chance  of  the  coat  never  being  re¬ 
quired,  he  could  not  afterwards  plead  that  he  bad 
not  received  “  full  value  ”  for  his  goods. 

In  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  who  died  suddenly  on 
Sunday  last,  the  French  Reformed  Church  has  lost  its 
most  enlightened  minister,  and  the  Liberal  party  a 
staunch  and  profoundly  sincere  partisan.  M.  Coquerel 
was  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father.  Coquerel  the 
elder  was  at  one  time  considered  the  most  eloquent  of 
French  Protestants,  and  if  the  son  did  not  equal  liim  in 
the  fluency  of  his  speech,  his  theological  ideas  were 
broader  and  more  generous  than  those  of  his  father. 
Athanase  Coquerel  had  become  the  loader  of  the  Lati- 
tudinarian  party  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  his  religion 
was  divested  of  all  tyranny  and  pomp.  In  1864  he  was 
suspended  .  from  his  ministerial  functions  because 
he  had  the  courage  to  commend  M.  Renan’s  *  Life 
of  Jesus.’  This  put  him  in  bad  odour  with  M. 
Guizot,  who,  as  is  •  well  known,  was  as  much 
of  an  autocrat  in  his  faith  as  an  Ultramontane 
is  in  his ;  it  was  chiefly  to  the  bigoted  historian’s 
enmity'  that  he  owed  his  eventual  exclusion  from 
the  Paris  pulpits.  Coquerel,  however,  opened  a  free 
service,  which  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  was 
attended  by  a  largo  number  of  unbiassed  Protestants 
who  admired  the  preacher’s  theories  as  well  as  his 
private  virtues.  Ho  was  always  a  Republican,  and 
though  his  political  opinions  were  urged  with  subdued 
moderation,  he  was  none  the  less  ardent  in  their  pro¬ 
pagation.  He  was  connected  with  the  Press  of  England 
and  France.  His  articles  have  often  been  read  in  the 
pages  of  the  Academy, 

The  paragraph  on  Religious  Tolerance  in  the  draft  of 
the  Alfonsist  Constitution,  which  has  roused  the  ire  of 
the  Spanish  Moderadoes — i.e.,  of  the  extreme  reaction¬ 
ists — is  in  itself  a  bad  piece  of  reaction.  Its  tenour,  we 
learn,  is  to  the  following  effect: — “The  nation  engages 
itself  to  maintain  the  public  worship  and  the  servants  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  the  State  religion. 
Nobody  can  be  molested  on  Spanish  soil  on  account  of 
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bis  religious  opinions  or  the  exercise  of  his  cult,  as  long  as 
the  respect  due  to  Christian  morality  is  preserved. 
But  no  other  puhlic  manifestations  or  ceremonies  are 
allowed,  except  those  of  the  State  religion*'  Even  this 
measure  does  not  satisfy  the  Moderadoes.  Tli^  want 
to  go  back  to  the  absolute  principle  df  Catholic 
unity,  and  have  proposed  various  amendments  in  that 
sense.  Since  the  Constitution  of  1812,  which  was 
politically  Liberal,  but  Conservative  in  matters  of  the 
Church,  there  had  been  gradual  progress  in  Spain,  in 
repfard  to  religious  toleration.  It  was  very  slow  progress, 
with  an  occasional  deplorable  relapse ;  but,  in  the  main, 
there  was  progress  nevertheless.  The  year  1854,  for 
instance,  brought  a  notable  advance.  After  a  period  of 
reaction,  the  September  Revolution  of  1868,  which 
ejected  the  Bourbons,  introduced  full  religious  liberty. 
iJow,  under  Alfonso  XII.,  there  is  reaction  again.  In 
the  new  draft  of  his  Constitution  a  paragraph  is 
struck  out  which  was  contained  in  the  Constitution  of 
1869,  according  to  which  political  and  civic  rights,  and 
the  right  of  being  appointed  to  public  offices,  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  religious  creed.  If  these  rights  are  in  future 
made  dependent  on  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  “  non-molestation  on  account  of 
religious  opinions  ”  is  a  mere  sham. 

The  people  of  the  small  German  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmold  being  at  issue  with  their  ruler,  a  meet- 
■ing  of  the  Progressist  People’s  Party  of  the  country  has 
resolved  upon  a  general  refusal  to  pay  the  public  im¬ 
posts.  The  imposts  destined  for  the  Empire,  the  reso¬ 
lution  says,  may  be  paid  ;  but  not  those  destined  for  the 
» exchequer  of  the  Prince  who  has  violated  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Lippe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  each  individual 
citizen  can  carry  out  this  distinction  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
^the  resolution  is  a  laudable  one  withal.  Another  com¬ 
plication  exists  in  Mecklenburg,  the  only  German 
country  where  there  is  no  representative  government, 
unless  the  disorderly  gatherings  of  feudal  squires  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  such.  During  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  two  Mecklenburgs  also  acquired  representative 
institutions  ;  but  they  were  taken  back  from  the  people 
in  the  subsequent  years  of  reaction.  The  Reichstag  at 
Berlin,  in  its  last  session,  has  called  upon  the  German 
•'Government  to  bring  about  the  re-introduction  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  rights  in  Mecklenburg.  Until  now,  how¬ 
ever,  this  resolution  has  not  been  carried  into  effect; 
the  States’  Council  of  the  Empire  not  having  moved 
yet  in  the  matter.  The  continuance  of  such  abuses 
forms  a  strong  incentive  to  the  desire  of  abolishing  all 
local  sovereignties  in  Germany. 

Whatever  may  be  the  regulations  on  the  subject,  it 
.  appears  pretty  evident  that  large  numbers  of  very 
young  soldiers  are  still  sent  on  foreign  service.  A  Par¬ 
liamentary  Return,  procured  by  Lord  Elcho,  shows  in 
1872,  157  men  under  20  years  of  ago  embarked  for 
India  with  the  Slst  Regiment,  and  175  with  the  67th, 
•only  36  and  15  being  left  at  homo  in  each  case.  In 
the  following  year  139  of  such  youngsters  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  same  destination  with  four  regiments, 
and  in  1874, 14  with  the  13th  Hussars,  making  a  total 
in  the  two  years  of  153  against  144  kept  in  England. 
Altogether  during  the.se  three  years  485  mere  striplings 
were  sent  to  a  country  whose  climate  is  known  to  be 
especially  trying  to  unformed  constitutions.  Perhaps 
the  Horse  Guards  or  the  War  Office  can  explain. 

The  Hartlepool  electors  have  shown  more  wisdom 
than  the  men  of  Stoke- upon-Trent.  The  poll  was  taken 
on  Thursday,  and  only  259  voted  for  Mr.  Ahmed 
Kenoaly,  as  against  1,982  for  Mr.  Bell  the  Liberal 
candidate,  and  1,464  for  Captain  Young  the  Conserva¬ 
tive.  This  ought  to  be  the  last  of  “  the  Doctor.”  Ho 
would  seem  to  have  supplied  the  constituency  with  a 
good  deal  of  harmless  election  fun.  The  wit  which 
flows  so  freely  round  the  hustings  had  an  exceptional  pro¬ 
vocative  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ahmed  Kenoaly,  the  nominal 
candidate,  who  is  described  as  having  followed  his  father 
^  about  with  a  hopeless  look,  and  rehearsed  his  lesson 


as  if  he  had  been  well  whipped  before  mounting  the 
stump.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Kenealys ;  the  only  annoyance  expressed  was  that  they 
might  poll  so  many  votes  as  to  interfere  with  the  fight 
between  the  parties,  and  leave  whichever  lost  free  to 
say  that  they  might  have  won  had  their  numbers  not 
been  weakened  by  Kenealy.  Kenealy’s  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  insignificant  than  had  been  anticipated ; 
his  supporters  numbered  just  half  the  Liberal  majority. 


THE  CONDUCT  OP  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

As  candid  critics  we  must  avow  that  we  have  been  a 
little  in  error  with  respect  to  the  Government.  Last 
week  we  naturally  thought  that  there  was  no  mistake 
left  for  them  to  commit,  and  that  they  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  blunders.  But  what  have  we  seen 
since  that  time  ?  Bill  after  Bill  has  been  thrown  over. 
Measures  which  were  said  to  be  of  supreme  importance 
have  been  abandoned.  The  Merchant  Shipping,  the 
Savings  Bank,  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  and  the  Patents 
Bills  have  been  all  quietly  scuttled.  On  Monday  night 
the  Ministers  combined  to  make  a  sort  of  bonfire  of  their 
Bills.  This  we  might  have  borne  with  equanimity  and 
patience,  but  for  the  ill-concealed  motives  which  actuated 
the  Ministry.  Pew  of  the  measures  were  of  much  con¬ 
sequence  or  value.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  milk-and- 
water  character  known  as  permissive  legislation ;  and 
we  question  whether  it  would  have  been  wise  economy 
for  the  country  to  have  expended  half-a-crown  on  the 
whole  of  them.  Except  the  Patents  Bill — a  really 
useful  measure,  which  turns  out  not  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Govemment — there  is  not  one  which  the  country 
need  regret.  But  it  requires  some  self  control  or  even 
callousness  to  speak  in  calm  Parliamentary  terms  of  the 
motives  which  have  led  the  Ministry  to  desert  its  off¬ 
spring.  Of  course,  the  necessity  of  adjourning  before 
the  12th  has  weighed  with  our  worthy  rulers,  and  it 
is  too  well  an  established  principle  of  our  consti¬ 
tution  that  legislation  must  not  collide  with  grouse 
shooting  for  us  to  think  of  quarrelling  with  it.  One 
cannot  do  two  things  at  once,  and  we  have  no  great 
sympathy  with  the  austere  censors  who  think  that 
public  duties  ought  to  take  precedence  over  private 
sport.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  that  the  Ministers  are 
not  serving  the  country  quite  as  usefully  when  they  are 
potting  wild  fowls  on  Scottish  moors  as  when  they  are 
playing  at  making  Bills  at  Westminster  and  constructing 
measures  which  are  as  like  genuine  Acts  of  Parliament 
as  the  snow  men  of  schoolboys  resemble  flesh  and  blood. 
But  our  tolerance  breaks  down  in  viewing  the  motive  to 
which  one  can  trace  all  that  they  do  or  don’t  do.  It 
seems  to  be  the  object  of  this  Government,  in  its  later 
phases,  to  make  it  plain  to  the  meanest  understanding 
that  Conservatism,  as  they  understand  it,  is  the  art  of 
preserving  office.  How  to  keep  in  power  is,  so  far  as 
one  can  see,  the  only  question  much  considered  of  late. 
They  launch  a  vast  number  of  measures  which  are 
really  accommodation  Bills,  useful  for  raising  credit, 
but  useful  for  nothing  else.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  way,  they  make  a  speech  about  it,  pass  it  by,  and 
promise  that  they  will  deal  with  it  hereafter.  If  a  firm 
course  has  to  be  taken,  they  sound  the  trumpet  for  a  charge, 
and  then  when  the  encounter  is  about  to  take  place  they 
timidly  turn  round  and  sneak  away.  Of  course  they 
feel  that  to  conciliate  prejudices  and  please  the  vulgar 
people  they  must  keep  a  few  Bills  spinning.  A  few 
papers  marked  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  or  Artisans* 
Dwellings  Bill  don’t,  after  all,  do  any  great  harm,  and 
though  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  not  a  soul  need 
heed  them  any  more  than  he  does  the  circulars  passed 
into  his  letter-box  by  any  puffing  tradesman  or  usurious 
Israelite.  They  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  coloured 
waters  given  by  shrewd  doctors  to  satisfy  drug-loving 
patients.  At  the  bottom  the  feeling  of  the  Conservative 
Government  is,  “  Legislation  is  not  in  our  way.  We 
are  such  very  good  fellows — of  so  much  importence  to 
the  country,  and  so  superior  to  our  predecessors — that 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  in  office.”  The  celebrated 
answer  given  by  one  who  had  survived  the  reign  of 
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terror  and  who  was  asked  what  he  did  then  was,  “  I 
lived.”  The  answer  of  the  Ministers  as  to  their  doinq^ 
in  the  past  might  be  “  we  have  made  a  living — for  the 
party.”  We  confess  that  we  look  forward  with  some  ap¬ 
prehension  to  this  new  development  of  British  Conserva¬ 
tism.  Before  this  people  have  been  tenncions  of  office 
and  have  made  many  sacrifices  in  order  to  retain  it.  Bnt 
they  have  not  been  so  shameless  as  to  avow  that  office 
was  their  sole  object,  and  they  have  always  attempted 
to  convince  others  that  they  desired  chiefly  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  good.  They  never  said,  “  We  are  in, 
and  mean  to  stay  in.”  But  the  newest  form  of  Conser¬ 
vatism,  as  expounded  by  its  leaders,  is  almost  reducible 
to  this  formula.  It  is  the  notion  of  the  party  that  they 
are  bound  in  duty  to  keep  out  of  power  the  Liberals  and 
all  shades  of  Reds.  To  attain  this  they  must  consent  to 
waive  predilections  as  to  politics  or  principles,  and  to  act 
on  the  great  and  comfortable  maxim  that  interest  and 
duty  coincide. 

Of  course,  when  a  party  are  re.solved  to  hold  office, 
come  what  may,  they  must  be  prepared  to  pocket  various 
scruples  and  to  swallow  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience.  They  must  eat  dirt.  They  must  sometimes 
unsay  what  they  have  said.  They  must  talk  of 
abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
then  recant  all  which  they  uttered  in  deference  to  a 
caucus  at  St.  James’  Square.  They  must  declare  that  the 
position  of  the  Press  in  the  Hou.se  requires  no  chaTige,nnd  a 
week  afterwards  must  admit  that  they  were  mistaken.  They 
must  announce  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  is  to  bo 
abandoned,  and  must  recant  and  bring  in  a  measure  to 
escape  a  storm  of  indignation.  The  whole  histoiy  of 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Session  forces  upon  us  a  sense 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  demeanour  of  the 
Government  and  Ancient  Pistol.  Swaggering  Pistol  will 
not  eat  the  leek,  not  he — “not  for  Cadw’allader,  and 
all  his  goats.”  ]\Ir.  Disraeli  will  not  budge  from  his  im¬ 
pregnable  position,  say  his  opposition  what  they  like. 

“  Must  I  bite  ?  ”  by  and  by  asks  Pistol  plaintively  when 
the  blows  begin  to  tell.  Must  we  really  pass  this 
measure  or  take  this  step  ?  asks  the  Ministry  of  the 
House.  “  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge.  I 
eat,  and  eat  and  swear,”  says  Pistol  when  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  comply  with  Fluellen’s  commands  ;  and  the 
conduct,  if  not  the  language  of  the  Ministry,  has  too 
often  been  Pistol-like  in  its  outward  swagger  and  in¬ 
ternal  meekness. 

We  can  understand  how  much  such  a  Ministry  is 
justly  shocked  by  the  absurd  earnestness  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll.  Who  likes  a  solemn  theme  to  be  introduced  at 
an  assembly  where  everybody  is  jolly  and  comfortable. 
The  prophet  says  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to 
mourn,  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  under 
the  jocose  reign  of  the  present  Premier,  this  is  no  time 
for  the  latter.  Well-bred  men  know  how  to  suppress 
their  convictions  and  not  to  intrude  them  in  good 
society,  and  we  know  what  a  flutter  of  dismay  there  is 
at  a  dinner-table  when  somebody  roundly  speaks  his 
mind  about  something  else  than  the  weather  or  the 
theatres.  The  untimely  candour  is  met  with  resentful 
coldness.  There  is  an  angry  notion  that  it  is  out  of 
place,  and  the  gauche  intruder  meets  with  as  hard  a  fate  as 
if  he  had  attempted  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Eton. 

A  comfortable  Ministry  like  the  present,  whose  main 
business  it  is  to  keep  in  office  and  to  persuade  people 
that  this  personal  arrangement  is  of  enormous  national 
importance,  does  not  want  Johnthe  Baptists  preaching  un¬ 
pleasant  things.  It  wants,  and  very  properly  and 
consistently,  people  to  fall  into  its  contented  mood. 
The  zeal  is  out  of  place  in  these  comfortable  times. 
Earnestness  of  conviction  is  an  unwelcome  intruder; 
and  for  anybody  to  feel  that  Bills  are  brought  in  not  to 
humour  people,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  is, 
as  young  ladies  say,  “quite  shocking.”  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Ministry  will  be  able  to  get  the  better  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  to  baffle  him  if  not  openly  defeat  him. 
The  times  are  favourable  to  them.  In  the  country  at 
large  there  is  probably  no  earnest  desire  for  any  legisla¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  ;  and  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
good  of  a  majority  if  it  does  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  a 


Government  at  an  hour  like  this,  and  pull  them  through? 
We  shall  be  told  that  at  various  crises  the  Ministers 
have  displayed  true  courage,  and  have  continued  to  per¬ 
severe  with  mea.sures  little  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  We  confe.ss  that  our  memory  does  not  include 
many  such  cases.  With  the  exception  of  the  partial  rr- 
j  au.scitation  of  promotion  by  purchase,  it  is  pretty  obvious 
I  that  the  Premier  does  but  practise  the  arts  which  ho  em¬ 
ployed  with  rare  success  when  ho  was  in  opposition  with 
a  minority  at  his  back.  In  that  position  he  could  not 
aflTord  to  have  a  policy  with  distinct  lines.  Every  such 
leader  must  rely  more  or  less  on  Belial-like  counsels — 
wiles,  happy  sacrifices,  judicious  denials  of  one’s  own 
wishes,  must  bo  the  staple  of  his  policy.  And  these 
wiles  wo  pardon  more  or  less  in  one  who  is  outnum¬ 
bered,  and  who  would  be  powerless  if  ho  trusted  to  open 
force ;  but  in  the  leader  of  a  majority  this  sort  of 
j  doubling  is  far  from  admirable.  It  is  apt  to  engender 
!  that  sort  of  contempt  which  is  in  the  end  more  fatal  to 


Ministers  than  indignation. 


THE  LITTLE  BILL. 

Sir  Charles  Adderley  has  brought  in  his  little  Bill  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  stopping  unsoaworthy  ships. 
It  is  presented  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  and  it 
is  intended  to  bo  in  forco  only  for  a  year.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  promise  that  they  will  introduce  next  year  the 
real  Mercliant  Shipping  Bill  at  such  a  date  os  to  enable 
the  House  to  consider  it  maturely.  The  provisions  ol 
the  makeshift  Bill  are  few.  The  principal  of  them  is  a 
propojal  to  allow  one-fourth  of  a  crew  to  demand  a 
survey  of  a  ship  if  they  believe  it  to  bo  unseaworthy. 
Of  course  there  are  to  bo  precautions  against  frivolous 
and  vexatious  proceedings,  and  it  will  be  essential  that 
those  who  ask  for  a  survey  should  give  security  for  costs. 
Power  is  also  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
“  a  sufficient  number  of  fit  and  proper  persons,”  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  detain  vessels  in  their  opinion 
dangerous.  They  are  to  be  armed  with  authority  to  go 
on  board  all*  British  vessels  and  inspect  them,  and 
altogether  the  powers  given  to  these  “  tit  and  proper 
persons  ”  are  very  large.  To  do  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
justice  ho  did  not  praise  his  own  Bill  very  highly.  He 
introduced  it  to  the  House  in  an  apologetic  tone,  and 
invited  the  Members  to  accept  it  much  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  landlord  witl  no  empty  bedroom  invites  his 
guest  to  put  up  with  a  shakedown.  It  was  a  poor 
measure ;  but  if  the  House  would  only  wait  a  year 
something  better  would  be.  constiucted.  It  was  an 
improvisation  knocked  up  in  a  night  or  two  to  keep  off 
the  i*ain  and  storm  of  popular  indignation;  but  if 
people  would  only  wait  for  a  year,  there  would  bo 
something — what.  Sir  Charles  Adderley  does  not  for  the 
life  of  him  know — but  something  which  he  is  confident 
will  be  the  thing  wanted.  Pity  is  disarming,  and  the 
ad  misericordiam  offer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  mollified 
some  who  were  disposed  to  be  severe. 

The  only  persons  apparently  left  out  of  consideration 
are  the  sailors.  There  is  a  little  to  be  said  for  Sir 
Charles  Adderley’s  Bill  in  some  respects.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  introduced  with  a  genuine  desire  to  appease 
popular  clamour,  and,  if  possible,  stop  Mr.  Plimsoll’s 
mouth  for  a  season.  We  must  do  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
the  justice  of  believing  that  ho  himself  wishes  to  effect 
a  genuine  reform,  and  ho  has  adduced  figures  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  surveyors  who  are  to  be  appointed 
may  prevent  a  good  deal  of  mischievous  and  reckless 
overloading.  But  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  save  English  sailors.  It 
does  not  touch  some  of  the  most  important  points  which 
require  to  be  dealt  with.  It  does  not  forbid  or  restrain 
deck  cargoes  in  any  circumstances.  It  does  not  in  any 
form  sanction  the  principle  of  a  load  line.  We  find  in 
its  few  clauses  no  provision  for  instituting  inquiries 
into  losses  on  the  high  seas,  no  matter  how  terrible 
may  have  been  the  destruction  of  life.  We  do  not  find 
that  “  the  fit  and  proper  persons  ”  who  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  receive  any  instructions  as  to  the  principles  on 
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tade.  He  has  given  the  Government’s  measure  due 
precedence.  He  has  left  the  field  for  them  if  they  cared 
to  occupy  it.  His  action  on  Thursday  night  was  in 
the  highest  degree  considerate.  He  did  not  join  with 
Mr.  Dillwyn  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  his  Bill  for 
the  odious  and  despised  Tenancy  measure.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  oppose  this  device,  perfectly  legitimate  in 
itself ;  and  he  has  actually  agreed  to  waive  his  own 
measure,  provided  its  leading  clauses  are  incorporated 
in  Sir  Charles  Adderley’s  Bill.  We  confess  that  we 
wish  many  Members,  smooth  enough  in  speech,  were 
equally  forbearing  in  regard  to  their  own  legislative 
offspring.  The  force  of  true  patriotism  can  no  further 
go  than  to  give  up  one’s  Bill  for  one’s  country. 


which  they  are  to  act.  And  an  apprehension  haunts  us 
that  if  shipowners  are  bold  enough  to  resist  by  legal 
means  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  find  itself  paralysed  by  a  host  of  actions;  and 
what  will  bo  the  exact  operation  of  the  measure  few 
will  venture  to  predict.  No  doubt  the  second  clause 
appears  to  be  very  decisive  and  sweeping.  That  one- 
fourth  of  the  seamen  of  any  vessel  should  be  able  to 
stop  her  from  going  to  sea  seems  a  very  great  step  in 
advance ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  we  think  that  any  mi¬ 
nority  ought  to  have  a  right  to  their  lives,  and  that  it 
should  bo  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  listen  to  any  representation  of  seamen,  no 
matter  what  their  number,  with  respect  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  any  vessel.  In  the  next  place,  it 
strikes  us  as  rather  hard  that  people  who  cannot  give 
security  for  costs  must  go  to  sea  and  be  drowned.  It  is 
curious  to  find  so  open  an  avowal  of  the  principle  that 
the  State  will  look  after  only  those  who  have  got  a  little 
money.  There  is  one  notable  provision  which  states 
that  the  Board  will  interfere  “  if  the  complaint  is  made 
with  time  sufficient  for  the  purpose  before  the  sailing  of 
the  ship.”  But  what  will  happen,  we  are  compelled  to 
ask,  if  the  complaint  bo  not  made,  as  will  frequently 
occur,  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  a  regular  survey  ? 
Must  the  ship  go  to  sea,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
complaint,  however  grave,  be  remitted  to  the  return  of 
the  vessel,  if  she  ever  do  return  ?  What  power  is  there 
in  the  Act  of  apprehending  or  detaining  vessels  whose 
crews  discover  at  the  last  moment  before  they  quit  har¬ 
bour  that  they  are  to  be  grievously  and  perilously 
overloaded  ?  We  miss  in  this  tiny,  vague,  crude,  ex¬ 
temporaneous  measure  a  great  many  provisions  which 
are  to  be  desiderated,  and  which  are  indeed  essential  to 
any  really  effective  measure.  It  is  only  too  probable 
that  some  scores  of  vessels  will  be  lost  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lack  of  specific  powers  which 
Mr.  Plimsoll  and  others  have  proved  again  and 
again  to  be  required.  And  why  is  this  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property  to  take  place  ?  A  really  useful 
measure  might  have  been  framed  before  Parliament 
adjourned,  but  for  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  pass 
a  phantom  Bill  to  please  the  farmers,  or,  at  all  cost, 
nominally  to  comply  with  awkward  promises  solemnly 
and  conspicuously  given.  The  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  is  the  lean  kine  of  the  Session  which  swallows  up 
the  fat  kine,  and  looks  not  one  whit  the  plumper  after 
all  its  depredations. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  much  objected  to  Mr. 
Plimsoll’s  Bill  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  and 
depreciate  property.  And  it  is  argued  that  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  should  not  be  passed  until  there  has  been  mature 
reflection  respecting  all  its  provisions.  This  plea  comes 
with  bad  grace  from  the  friends  of  the  Government. 
The  measure  which  they  have  introduced,  short  though 
it  is,  will  arm  the  Board  of  Trade  with  vague  and 
practically  limitless  powers,  to  be  construed  as  they 
like.  ”  The  fit  and  proper  persons  ”  will  be  dictators. 
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contains  a  nseful  teaching  when  it  is  averted,  their 
failure  will  be  a  decisive  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the 
French  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that  has  been  for 
them  in  the  past  a  source  of  misfortune  and  dishonour. 

To  those  who  have  but  a  wavering  faith  in  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  French  electors — of  the  electors  who  have  wildly 
voted  for  the  most  antagonistic  regimes  in  the  course  of 
sixty  years — the  prospect  must  be  alarming.  Why,  they 
may  ask  with  specious  logic,  should  Frenchmen  have 
undergone  a  fundamental  change  in  the  course  of  five 
years  when  in  more  than  half  of  a  century  they  have 
failed  to  reap  the  benefit  of  experience,  and  to  see  their 
way  to  a  representative  form  of  government  ?  The 
argument,  however,  loses  its  force  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  promoted  that  change  are  taken  into 
consideration.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  liberalism  which  set  in  as  soon  as  the  treaty  which  rid 
the  French  territory  of  German  occupation,  and  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  has  gained  in  strength  almost  with 
each  day,  will  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  monarchical 
intriguers.  How  that  current  spittng  up,  and  why  it 
should  bid  fair  to  remain  the  final  political  bent  of  the 
country,  is  perhaps  more  comprehensible  to  a  Frenchman 
than  a  foreigner,  if  not  in  the  general  reasons,  in  the 
multitude  of  small  causes  whence  has  emerged  the 
mood  which  now  prevails.  It  has  often  been  alleged  in 
these  columns  that  the  democracy  which  cmshingly 
affirmed  its  rights  in  1789  penetrated  every  Frenchman 
to  the  marrow,  and  this  democratic  bent  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  all  the  social  acts  of  the  nation  remained 
rough  and  untutored  for  years  ;  it  only  needed  education 
to  show  itself.  That  education  it  has,  doubtless,  not 
yet  received,  and  some,  perhaps  many,  years  will  elapse 
before  France  is  quite  in  a  position  to  guard  herself 
against  herself ;  but  practical  tuition,  slow  though 
it  be,  has  had  its  good  results.  The  French  have  not 
suffered  without  thiuking  of  the  causes  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  politically  they  have  at  last  got  to  know  that 
it  was  no  good  to  try  again  what  had  not  answered,  and 
to  discard  the  only  system  of  government  which  had 
never  received  a  fair  trial.  This  result,  so  true  is  it 
that  the  direst  calamities  are  not  without  some  good 
consequence,  was  principally  duo  to  the  war.  The  idea 
of  the  war  and  of  its  consequences  is  now  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  the  minds  of  rural  Frenchmen  with  the  name 
of  Napoleon ;  and  though  some  rampant  vestiges  of 
Imperialism  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  those  parts  of 
France  where  the  Imperialist  functionaries  were  more 
than  ordinarily  oorrn^,  these  stray  seeds  are  steadily 
disappearing.  Were  France,  by  a  concourse  of  events 
which  is  now  impossible,  to  fall  in  the  present  state  of 
helplessness  to  which  the  Assembly  has  reduced  her, 
into  the  power  of  Bonapartism,  it  is  likely  that  another 
pre-Cmsarian  period  would  be  witnessed ;  but  by  fair 
means  it  is  not  too  bold  to  assert  that  the  French  will 
never  be  brought  to  ask  for  a  Napoleon. 

This  regeneration  of  public  opinion  has  also  been  en¬ 
couraged  and  maintained  by  the  sensible  policy  of  the 
representatives  of  Republican  ideas  in  the  Assembly.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  light  or  agreeable  task  to  toil  up 
hill  and  to  roll  down  again  when  on  the  point  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  summit,  to  unlearn  the  tactics,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  absence  of  tactics  whereby  the  Republicans 
had  hitherto  thought  fit  to  fight  their  battles,  and  to  learn 
to  oppose  their  antogonists  with  their  own  weapons.  This 
was  the  more  difficult  as  the  Democratic  party  is  no 
freer  of  dissensions  and  divisions  than  any  other  party. 
The  whole  situation  turned  at  the  critical  time  when 
one  of  the  two  great  sides  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Conservatives  or  the  Republicans,  had  to  abjure 
personal  theories  and  preferences,  and  unite  their 
forces.  This  the  Republicans  did,  while  Legiti¬ 
mists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists  fought  shy  of  each 
other.  The  only  event  which  disturbed  this  harmony 
was  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  refusal  to  vote  for  a  soulless  Re¬ 
public,  but  the  purism  of  that  eminent  man  was  not  out 
of  place,  and  was  of  small  prejudice  to  Radical  interests; 
likewise  the  only  mistake  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
young  leader  of  the  Left  was  his  outbreak  of  a  fortnight 
ago,  which  was  said  to  have  retarded  the  dissolution. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  compromise  in  politics 
must  not  imply  compromise  in  dignity,  and  M.  Gambetta 
was  placed  in  a  position  which  compelled  him  to  affirm 
the  rights  of  his  party.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
country  should  not  confound  the  Republican  with  the 
Conservative  supporters  of  M.  Buffet,  otherwise  it  might 
have  taxed  the  former  with  participation  in  the  sins  of 
the  latter.  C.  B. 

THE  BAVARIAN  ELECTIONS. 

The  Bavarian  Ultramontanes  have  little  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  victory.  According 
to  their  own  avowal,  they  had  reckoned  upon  a 
majority  of  at  least  twenty  members.  In  reality 
they  have  obtained  a  majority  of  two — 79  against 
77.  Within  this  bare  majority  are  counted  the  real 
Ultramontanes,  as  well  as  those  Particularists  who 
oppose  the  fuller  fusion  of  Bavaria  with  Germany 
at  large,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  provincialist 
sentiment,  irrespective  of  the  religious  question.  A 
majority  of  two,  composed  of  such  distinct  sec¬ 
tions,  does  not  constitute  a  signal  triumph,  much 
less  a  great  strength.  Among  the  Particularists 
there  are  a  few  Protestants,  upholders  of  the  tradition 
of  Bavarian  autonomy.  These  will  naturally  shrink 
from  the  extreme  clerical  views  of  the  eighteen  priests 
who  have  been  returned,  and  at  whose  head  stands  the 
Rev.  Ratzinger,  known  as  an  Orlando  furioso  even 
among  the  ultras  of  the  Chaplains’  Party.  We  may 
safely  say  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  small  reactionary  majority  proposing  any 
decisive  measures. 

In  the  last  elections  for  the  German  Parliament  at 
Berlin,  Bavaria  returned  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
combined  Ultramontanes  and  Particularists,  namely, 
thirty- two  as  against  sixteen  Liberal  or  Progressist 
adherents  of  the  national  cause.  This  was  done  under 
that  system  of  equal,  universal,  and  direct  suffrage 
which  Prince  Bismarck — coupling  it  with  non-payment 
of  members — purposely  introduced  for  the  Reichstag  as 
a  means  of  foiling  the  Liberals  and  Democrats.  It  was,, 
consequently,  with  his  own  weapons  that  he  was  beaten 
in  Bavaria.  The  same  in  Prussia.  Even  that  most 
unsatisfactory  institution  of  a  triple  category  of  voters, 
framed  according  to  the  amount  of  taxation,  which  con¬ 
fers  an  undue  proportion  of  voting  power  upon  the 
Conservative  upper  classes,  has  produced  a  stronger 
Liberal  majority  for  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies 
than  the  system  of  equal,  universal,  and  direct  suffrage 
did,  in  the  same  country,  for  the  German  Reichstag. 

In  the  elections  for  the  Bavarian  House  of  Deputies, 
a  slight  property  qualification  confers  the  right  of  vote. 
Thanks  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  Romanist  party 
worked,  using  their  own  Heaven  and  Acheron  as  a 
means  of  influence  upon  the  more  bigoted  peasantry, 
they  succeeded,  six  years  ago,  in  obtaining  a  majority  of 
fourteen.  From  this  they  have  come  down  now  to  a 
majority  of  two.  But  what  is  more  significant,  they 
have  been  beaten  in  almost  every  town  of  any  import¬ 
ance.  Munich,  though  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Catholics,  has  returned  none  but  Liberal  members.  It 
is  only  in  the  surrounding  agricultural  district — called 
“  Munich  II.,”  but  forming,  according  to  English 
notions,  a  county  constituency — ^that  the  opponents  of 
Liberalism  have  obtained  the  upperliand.  At  Nurem¬ 
berg,  Augsburg,  Regensburg,  Bayreuth,  Wurzburg, 
Ansbach,  Nordlingen — in  short,  in  wellnigh  every  town 
of  some  note,  excepting  Bamberg,  which  always  votes 
in  the  clerical  sense ;  and  Passau,  whose  Liberal  towns’ 
vote  was  swamped  by  the  addition  of  peasant  votes — the 
adherents  of  the  Liberal  and  German  cause  have  been 
triumphant.  The  backbone  of  Bavaria  lias  thus  proved 
sound. 

Nor  are  the  Romanists  slow  in  perceiving  the  moan¬ 
ing  of  this  issue.  The  entire  loss  of  Munich  is  to  them 
a  sad  blow.  When,  in  1870,  the  French  Government, 
foolishly  enough,  based  its  plan  of  attack  upon  an  expected 
neutrality  of  Bavaria,  the  people  of  Munich  quickened 
the  sense  of  the  legislators  by  placing  themselves  in  front 
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of  the  House,  and  singing  the  “Watch  on  the  Rhine.*’ 
So  demonstratively  was  this  done  that  a  number  of  the 
Ultramontanes  and  of  the  Partioularists  discreetly  gave 
up  their  idea  of  proclaiming  the  “  armed  neutrality  ”  of 
!^varia.  A  few  days  ago,  when  the  result  of  the 
Munich  election  became  known,  the  masses  that  had 
gathered  at  and  near  the  headquarters  of  the  Liberal 
Committee,  again  enthusiastically  broke  forth  with  the 
strains  of  the  “  Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  and  “  What  is 
the  German’s  Fatherland  ?  ”  A  number  of  students 
took  part  in  the  demonstration,  fraternising  with  the 
citizens.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  town  brought  back 
remembrances  of  a  more  stormy  time  when  pdj)ular 
passions  ran  high. 

•  Another  characteristic  fact  is,  that  in  Rhenish  Ba¬ 
varia — a  portion  of  which  was,  like  Alsace,  in  the  hands 
of  France  down  to  1815 — the  patriotic  Liberal  party 
has  again  been  victorious  upon  the  whole  line.  More 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  province  rose  in  revo¬ 
lution,  ejecting  the  Royal  authorities,  and  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  a  German  Republic.  At  heart,  the 
men  of  the  Palatinate  are  still  more  wedded  to  Pro¬ 
gressist  and  Democratic  principles  than  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  moderate  Liberalism.  But  in  no  factious  opposition 
do  they  indulge  which  could  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Black  Party.  To  the  national  cause  they  stand  true 
and  firm.  Ttie  same  holds  good  of  wellnigh  the 
totality  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  kingdom. 
Throughout  Germany  it  is  recognised  that  patriotic 
opinions  are  strongly  rooted  in  the  Bavarian  grmy,  and 
that,  for  this  reason  alone,  no  other  policy  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  carried  out. 

Not  less  than  eight  pastoral  letters  had  been  issued 
by  Bavarian  Bishops  during  this  electoral  campaign  ! 
Politics  occupy  these  spiritual  shepherds,  whose  king¬ 
dom  ought  not  to  bo  of  this  world,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Alternately  they  have  their  eyes  turned  to 
Rome  and  to  Versailles;  sometimes  oven  to  Dublin. 
The  more  hot-headed  of  them  would  bo  as  glad  as  the 
•  Shan  Van  Voght  was  supposed  to  bo,  to  see  “the 
French  on  the  sea  ”  for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland 
i’rom  the  connection  with  a  heretic  people.  This  senti¬ 
ment  has  found  frequent  utterance  in  what  is  called  the 
Chaplains’  Press  in  Bavaria.  An  echo  of  it  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  some  recent  letters  sent  to  Dublin  by  various 
German  Bishops,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Reichensperger  and 
Count  Ballestrom,  the  two  Ultramontane  leaders  in 
Prussia.  In  this,  the  German  Romanists  are  as  utterly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  nation  at  large 
as  their  representatives  in  Bavaria  wore  with  the 
national  sentiment  in  1870. 

A  sensible  view  of  the  situation  in  Bavaria  is 
reported  to  have  been  taken  by  M.  Thiers  in  a  recent 
interview.  “  France,”  he  said,  “  can  only  derive  benefit 
from  the  decrease  of  Ultramontane  difficulties  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  for  in  proportion  to  these  difficulties  appearing 
serious  or  not,  the  Government  at  Berlin  will  trouble 
itself  more  or  less  about  France,  to  whom  such 
complications  may  seem  to  be  advantageous.”  M. 
Thiers  has  all  his  life  been  an  antagonist  of  German  as 
well  as  of  Italian  unity.  He  has  aimed  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Rhine  frontier,  and  only  disadvised  the  attack  of 
1870  because  ho  rightly  saw  that  the  moment  was  “  not 
opportune.”  But  he  has  drawn  a  lesson  from  the  course 
of  events  ;  and  he  manfully  sots  his  face  against  impli- 
eating  his  country  once  more  in  dangers  which  could 
not  but  inflict  upon  it  additional  loss.  He  feels  that  it 
is  idle  to  calculate  upon  German  division  in  case  of  a 
new  conflict ;  hence  ho  regrets  everything  that  could 
create  fresh  illusions  among  his  own  countrymen.  He 
is,  wo  have  no  doubt,  fully  right  in  assuming  that  the 
danger  of  the  outbreak  of  another  war  will  be  diminished 
if  Germany  is  no  longer  under  the  impression  of  its 
being  fostered  by  the  Romanists  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  This  perception  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  does 
the  greater  honour  to  the  understanding  of  the  ex- 
Orleanist  statesman,  as  he,  though  a  Voltairian,  had  for 
only  too  long  a  time  supported  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy,  through  aversion  against  Italian  unity. 

The  internal  affairs  of  Bavaria  will,  after  these  elec¬ 


tions,  remain  as  they  are.  An  impeachment  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry  ;  a  change  of  the  Cabinet ;  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  with  the  German  Empire  :  all  this, 
which  the  Ultramontanes  announced  some  weeks  ago, 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  young  King  himself  is  said 
to  have  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  electoral  re¬ 
sult  in  the  capital.  Indeed,  though  his  Wittelsbach 
pride  now  and  then  clashes  with  Hohenzollern  hauteur, 
he  knows  too  well  that  to  attempt  harking  back  from 
the  bonds  of  national  cohesion  would  be  simply  the 
destruction  of  whatever  special  privileges  are  still  left 
to  him.  National  sentiment  has  become  too  strong 
both  for  priests  and  kings.  Karl  Blind. 


O’CONNELL  AND  ULTRAMONTANISM. 

The  persons  who  have  the  management  of  the 
O’Connell  centenary  movement  in  Ireland  have  very  un¬ 
wisely  narrowed  the  basis  of  their  work  by  giving  it  a 
sectarian  character.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  devoted  henchman  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  and 
he  has  employed  his  honorary  presidency  in  the 
O’Connell  demonstration  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Roman 
Church.  It  is  true  that  the  blow  is  of  the  feeblest — 
rather,  indeed,  a  slap  in  the  face,  or  at  the  face,  than  a 
vigorous  “  drive  ”  from  the  shoulder — and  the  enemy  at 
wliom  the  Dublin  demonstrationists  are  striking  stands 
well  out  of  reach,  or  if  he  feels  the  touch  at  all,  laughs 
at  its  weak  futility.  Of  course  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  band  of  Ultramontane 
patriots  in  the  Sister  Isle,  are  aiming  at  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
Papacy  of  which  the  strong-willed  Prussian  statesman 
is  the  embodiment.  To  this  end  the  persecuted  German 
prelates  have  been  invited  to  Dublin,  and  the  Particu- 
larist  politicians  who  trouble  the  repose  of  the  Empire 
have  been  included  in  the  same  honour.  So,  too,  have 
been  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France.  Whoever  has  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the 
Pope  or  an  enemy  of  the  German  power  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  principle  of 
this  policy  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  But  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Ledochowski  and  of 
Monsignor  Dupanloup,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Curia  it  is  a  satisfactory 
policy.  The  object  being  simply  to  annoy  and  insult 
Germany,  even  the  most  trivial  means  are  not  despised 
hy  sacerdotal  malignity.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  this  case  the  Ultramontane  disturbers  of 
Europe  are  likely  to  gain  even  the  shadow  of  an 
advantage.  Prince  Bismarck  has  shown  himself  more 
sensitive  to  criticism  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  statesmen  whose  cynical  subjection  of  means 
to  ends,  and  whose  firm  grasp  of  his  purpose,  are 
among  his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Yet  he 
will  hardly  wince  under  the  lash  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  and  his  reverend  guests. 

But  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  counsellor  the  Car¬ 
dinal  have  thought  only  of  an  object  which,  after  all,  is 
not  likely  to  be  attained,  and  which  it  is  certain  very  few 
other  Irishmen  have  dreamed  of  seeking,  it  is  possible 
that  the  original  and  legitimate|purpose  of  the  Centenary 
Celebration  will  bo  dropped  altogether  out  of  sight. 
That  purpose  was  to  take  the  name  and  fame  of 
O’Connell  out  of  the  dreary  circle  of  party  animosities, 
and  to  give  that  imposing  and  unique  personality  a 
place  in  the  pure  air  of  history.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  O’Connell’s  name  w’as  a  spell  by  the  aid  of 
which  political  niiracles  could  be  performed ;  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  rallying  cry  on  one  side,  or  an  object  of 
execration  on  the  other.  It  was  believed,  therefore, 
that  the  hour  had  come  when  the  memory  of  a  man 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
of  greatness,  could  be  honoured  by  his  countrymen 
without  any  distinction  of  sect  or  faction.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  Irish  Protestants  showed  no  tena¬ 
city  of  partisan  animosities.  The  great  majority  of 
them  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  debt  that  Ire¬ 
land  owed  to  O’Connell,  and  to  do  honour  to  one 
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of  the  most  powerful  minds  that  Ireland  has  ever 
produced.  On  the  other  side,  the  Irish  Catholics,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  were  willing  to  put  out  of 
sight  the  sectarianism  of  O’Connell’s  labours  and  to 
join  in^honouring  him,  as  their  Protestant  fellow-coun- 


“  CHAUCER  IN  REGIMENTALS.” 

“  The  Army  is  going  to  the  dogs,  sir  f  In  my  day,  a  young 
fellow  used  to  join  his  regiment  with  a  bull-dog  and  a  betting- 
book  ;  now  he  comes  with  a  flute  and  a  canary.  It  is  all 
owing  to  those  cursed  examinations.”  Such  was  said  to  have 


trymen  were  ready  to  do,  in  the  character  of  a  masterly  been  the  remark  of  a  certain  Major-General  and  K.C.B.  when 
orator,  an  accomplished  political  gladiator,  and  an  un-  questioned  a  few  years  ago  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the 
equalled  leader  of  men.  But  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  officers  he  had  then  the  honour  to  command.  He  was  one  of 
and  his  ecclesiastical  advisers  have  well-nigh  rendered  school  ”  which  has  been  sometimes  called  good ;  ” 

this  alliance  between  Irish  Catholics  and  Irish  Protes-  several  campaigns,  and  had  been  mentioned 

tants  impossible.  The  latter  may  forget  the  vitupera-  ™«>y  «nd  he  bed  found  that  ignorance-for  be 

rt’o  11  j  ^  ^  •  was  sublimely  ignorant  even  on  professional  matters — was  no 

tion  that  O  Connell  poured  upon  their  faith  during  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  military  promotion  and  renown.  He 
tlm  struggle  for  Emancipation,  and  even  those  of  them  ^  well-favoured  man  by  the  gift  of  fortune,  and  to  write 
who  are  zealous  for  the  British  connection  may  condone  and  read  came  to  him  by  nature,  and  he  therefore  could  not 

_ ./'ll  *•  ^  %  1*11  •  !•  •  •l?i 


the  incidents  of  the  agitation  for  Repeal ;  for  after  all  understand  why  others  who  were  following  him  in  a  military 
those  controversies  are  obsolete,  their  subiect-matterhas  career  should  be  called  upon  to  know  more  than  he  did.  This 

«  .  ....  -V  _  _  .1  a  1*  _  1  1  .ir* _ _ 1 aI- ^  a. 


been  transmuted  into  new  forms  of  quarrel,  and 
may  be  ignored  in  celebrating  O’Connell’s  cen¬ 
tenary  as  completely  as  English  Conservatives 
and  Churchmen  ignore  the  Republicanism  of  Mil- 
ton.  But  it  is  very  different  when  honour  nomi¬ 
nally  done  to  O’Connell  is  turned  adroitly  into  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Ledochowski ;  when  the  historical 
condemnation  which  might  be  heaped  on  Castlercagh 
and  Clare  is  in  truth  intended  to  reach  the  Emperor 
William  and  his  great  Minister.  Few  Protestants,  even 
though  they  may  condemn  the  methods  which  the 


was  the  general  feeling  amongst  old  officers  when  the  start¬ 
ling  intelligence  came  upon  them  that  csudidates  for 
commissions  would  be  required  to  pass  a  certnin  examination. 
The  intellectual  condition  of  the  officers  in  those  days  was  not 
considered  a  high  one.  In  a  farce  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Rob¬ 
son  took  the  principal  part,  a  question  is  asked  regarding  a 
certain  letter — “  Can  it  be  that  this  execrable  scrawl  and  posi¬ 
tively  criminal  orthography  is  the  work  of  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty’s  army  P  ” — and  the  reply  is,  “  Yes ;  haven’t  you  read 
the  divulgences  in  the  newspapers  about  officers  exasperating 
their  A’s,  and  spelling  *  colonel’  with  a  AP  ”  To  remedy  this  ' 
state  of  things,  and  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demand  of  the 
nation  to  have  an  intellectual  body  of  officers,  it  was  resolved 


4.  1.  1  j  •  j.  TTio^  uatiou  to  have  an  intellectual  Doay  or  oracers,  ii  was  resoivea 

^rmun  Government  has  employed  a^mst  Ultramon-  4^,,  candidale.  for  commission,  should  undergo  an  eiamina- 
tanism,  can  have  any  sympathy  with  the  aggressions  of  tJon  at  Sandhurst  previous  to  being  gazetted.  Great  was  the 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  if  their  recognition  of  consternation  in  familv  circles  when  this  dire  order  became 
O’Connell’s  greatness  as  an  Irish  political  leader  is  to  be  known,  and  much  indignation  was  displayed  against  what 
distorted  into  an  acknowledgment  that  Rome  in  its  ’^*8  considered  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  disturb  part 
stmofcrlft  Wlfli  f.ViA  Tr»AdAi»n  tJf  ia  in  of  the  British  Constitution.  But  there  was  still  balm 


struggle  with  the  modern  spirit  is  in  the  right,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw  that  recognition. 
This  is  what  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  has  done  for  the 
cause  that  he  has  taken  in  hand,  by  attempting  to  trick 
Irishmen  into  supporting  it  as  one  thing  and  then  twist¬ 
ing  it  from  its  avowed  character  to  another  purpose. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  make  the  centenary  celebration  a  national  act  of 
respect  its  promoters  would  have  been  fully  justified,  if 
they  had  pleased,  in  giving  it  the  character  of  a  Catholic 
protest  against  the  policy  of  coercion  which  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government  is  now  applying  in  Germany,  and 
which,  in  a  cruder  form,  was  dominant  in  Ireland  until 
it  was  torn  down  from  its  bad  eminence  by  O’Connell. 


of  the  British  Constitution.  But  there  was  still  balm 
in  Gilead.  An  examination  was  required,  but  only  those  who 
bad  been  “  nominated  ”  for  commissions  could  be  examined. 
The  old  exclusiveness  which  kept  the  commissioned  ranks  a 
close  borough  prevailed,  and  younger  sons  were  still  sure  of  a 
career  provided  that  they  could  get  over  that  intellectual  im¬ 
pediment — the  examination.  Every  facility  was  afforded  them 
to  do  so— a  host  of  crammers  sprung  up,  who,  at  exorbitant 
charges,  guaranteed  to  pass  the  dullest  representative  of  aristo¬ 
cracy  through  the  required  ordeal.  One  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Sandhurst  condensed  the  histonr  of  the  world  into^ 
two  small  octavo  volumes,  giving  all  the  dates  that  it  was  * 
necessary  to  commit  to  memory  in  italics,  and  as  be  was  him¬ 
self  the  examiner  in  history  his  volumes  were  bought  and 
studied  by  every  candidate  who  came  before  him. 

I'he  military  authorities  were  considerate  in  those  days 


If  “  the  Liberator  ”  were  living  now  his  sympathies  would  towards  the  feelings  of  candidates  and  their  friends.  If  a  youth 
assuredly  be  with  Cardinal  Ledochowski  and  against  unsuccessful  at  his  first  examination  he  was  allowed  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  For  O’Connell  was  not  only  a  fervent  “try  again,”  and  it  is  on  record  that  four  attempts  have  been 
Catholic — he  was  more  a  Catholic  than  anythincr  else  pcrniitted  before  the  aspirant  for  military  glory  was  delayed 
Hia  early  training  at  St.  Omer’s  had  sacerdo.!  incapable  (from  stupidity)  of  serving  Her  Majesty.  During 
tftliaAfl  bia  otv/1  b  •  this  probationary  term  the  interests  of  the  country  were 

sed  his  mind,  and  Jus  old  a^,  when  mis-  so  far  considered  that  the  regimental  vacancy  was  kept  open 
tortunes  were  gathering  thick  around  his  country  for  the  candidate,  if  he  had  friends  at  head-quarters,  until  he 
and  himself,  he  crept  to  Rome  to  die,  and  left  had  **  passed.”  Under  these  favouring  circumstances  many 
his  heart  there.  His  labours  for  Ireland  were  always  passed,  and  those  that  were  “plucked”  were  few  and  far 
coloured  by  his  religious  belief,  and  his  purest  triumphs  between.  Now  and  then  there  appeared  a  letter  of  reraon- 
were  those  which  reconquered  civil  and  social  liberty  for  strunce  in  the  newspapers  from  some  Paterfamilias  complaining 
his  Church.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  incongruity  severity  of  the  intellectual  test,  and  perhaps  there  was 

in  choosing  O’Connell  as  the  historical  champion  of  indignstion  ot  the  parent  wrote  to  the 

1  li  •  X  1-T  Tiwim  that  his  son  had  lost  his  chance  of  a  commission  owing 

of  T’  w  ''''  establishing  a  relation  ^  question,  “  What  did  King  Henry 

ot  similanty  between  his  career  and  that  of  Prince  do  next  P  ”  but  as  a  rule  matters  were  made  easy  for  the  can- 
Bismarck’s  antagonists.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  didates.  There  were  so  many  vacancies  in  the  service,  and 
the  prominence  thus  given  to  this  sectarian  quality  in  there  were  so  many  candidates  sent  for  examination  to  fill 
his  career  was  prudently  put  forward  ;  it  was  calculated  those  vacancies.  Each  young  gentleman  must  have  had  some 
at  least  to  revive  languishing  animosities,  and  to  call  up  interest  to  have  got  his  name  upon  the  Commnnder-in-Chief  s 
the  spirit  of  Orange  intolerance  which,  as  we  see  from  addition  to  this  qualiticatiou  e  cou  * 

the  recent  American  news,  flourishes  in  the  most  nn-  L’hepmell  that  he  .  7®“  -  the^°PumT*\Var8  and 

could“"e  OMor  ?wo  of  ths  dates  io  iteUcs,  there  was  'little 
expt^iency,  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  impro-  rejected.  There  was  required  also  a  test  in 

•  .*  ...  .1.*'.  a  bliin/lssrinar  a/vniiAinfAnAA 


of  Rome.  O’Connell  may  be  honoured  as  the  Catholic  satisfied,  the  Superintendent  of  Studies  shook  hands  with  the 
champion,  but  in  that  character  he  can  receive  only  the  candidate,  which  wm  understj^  to  signify 

homage  of  a  sect.  If  he  is  to  take  his  place  as  a  national  succe^fully  ‘"Ilf  hope 

worfbv  1-ckm.^w.b  j  u  11  T  •  u  ^  i»*  neophyte  knew  that,  for  that  examination  at  least,  aiinope 

Tf  Irishmen  for  his  rare  powers  ..  went  b«!k  to  his  ersmmer  for  further  stuffing. 

popular  leadership,  he  must  not  be  Bishop  of  Oxford  complained  of  the  cramming  sys- 

garbed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Pope’s  body-guard,  nor  tem  that  the  goose  was  judged  of  only  by  the  stuftio^,  but  the 
ought  those  who  unite  in  doing  him  honour  to  be  stunned  stuffing  is  now  very  highly  and  artistically  flavoured.  In  the 
by  the  party  music  of  the  “  drum  ecclesiastic.”  early  days  of  army  examinations  it  was  of  very  plain  and 
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homely  materials ;  it  served,  however,  to  fill  out  the  British 
officer  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  country  until  that  unmannerly 
corpse,  competitive  examination,  was  brought  betwixt  the  wind 
ana  his  nobility.  A  sad  change  has  come  over  all  who  are 
deiHrous  of  a  military  career  for  themselves  or  friends,  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Now  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  so  long  as  he 
fulfils  certain  easy  conditions,  can  compete  for  the  honour  of 
serving  in  her  army  as  an  officer.  Such  a  democratic  state  of 
things  may  well  signify  to  certain  people  in  high  latitudes  that 
the  final  combustion  of  the  world  is  rapidly  approaching ;  but 
unfortunately  for  them,  things,  in  this  matter-of-fact  age,  must 
be  accepted  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  It 
would  be  far  pleasanter  for  Lord  Tom  Noddy  and  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  a  joy  for  ever  to  the  House  of  Lords,  should  there 
be  no  test  of  fitness  required  from  our  military  officers  beyond 
a  certificate  from  a  master  of  hounds  that  they  can  ride  straight, 
and  the  accepted  opinion  of  society  that  they  can  shoot,  swim, 
and  flirt  like  gentlemen.  The  “  lion*Douglas  ”  in  Scott’s  poem 
thanked  God  that  no  son  of  his  but  one  could  “  pen  a  line,” 
and  there  may  be  pious  parents  in  Belgravia  who  would  be 
equally  grateful  to  Providence  if  in  addition  to  the  blissfulness 
of  ignorance,  commissions  in  the  army  were  also  given  to  their 
offijpring  without  competitive  examination. 

Upon  no  other  grounds  than  this  can  we  understand  the 
object  of  the  late  debate  or  conversation  in  the  House  of 
Lords  regarding  army  examinations.  The  competitive  system 
has  been  frecjuently  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
fair  and  sufficient  test  of  acquirements  and  ability,  but  it 
remained  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  show  that  it  imperils  our 
military  system  owing  to  its  encouragement  of  such  wicked 
authors  as  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  A  very  limited  knowledge  of 
that  or  of  any  other  poet  is  required  from  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions,  but  even  that  little  learning  is  declared  by  Lord 
Strathnaim  to  be  a  dangerous  thing.  It  must  have  astonished, 
however  much  it  may  have  gratified,  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  have  found  his  lordship  so  anxious  about  their  morals. 
During  bis  gallant  career  as  a  soldier  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was 
always  known,  if  we  may  dare  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
oet  he  condemns,  as  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight,” 
ut  he  never  displayed  any  symptoms  of  being  a  stem  moi^ist. 
He  was  not  a'.‘credited  with  any  deep  acquaintance  with 
English  poets  previous  to  the  era  of  the  author  of  “Don  Juan,” 
and  it  has,  we  believe,  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  in  mili¬ 
tary  circles  that  he  should  have  discovered  in  Chaucer  tales 
that  were  “  abominable  ”  and  morality  that  was  “  detestable.” 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  the  author  of  “  Don 
,Tuan”  thought  Chaucer  “  obscene  and  contemptible,”  and  Lord 
Strathnaim,  as  an  admirer  of  Lord  Byron,  may  be  permitted  to 
share  in  his  opinions.  The  puzzle  in  the  mind-military  is  to 
account  for  the  change  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords  produces  in  certain  natures.  Lord  Byron,  in  reply  to  his 
critics  on  his  poem  of  “  Cain,”  regretted  that  he  could  not 
make  the  Devil  talk  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he 
never  tried  putting  him  into  the  House  of  Peers.  Had  he  done 
so  the  critics  would  perhaps  have  been  satisfied,  for  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  the  pure  atmosphere  of  that  place  refines  and 
exalts  human  nature.  Not  only  has  Chaucer  been  con¬ 
demned  in  that  noble  assembly,  but  Shakspeare  has  been 
declared  “  disreputable.”  Thankful  as  we  are  to  Providence 
that  under  our  glorious  constitution  we  have  men  born  to  rule 
over  us,  we  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  whether  “  Chaucer  on 
the  brain  ”  is  really  sapping  the  morals  of  our  regimental 
officers.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
unbold  the  purity  of  the  army  by  insisting  upon  Chaucer  and 
Shakspeare  being  sealed  books  to  candidates  for  commissions, 
if  the  study  of  those  authoi*8  is  really  likely  to  have  an  im¬ 
moral  influence  upon  the  military  mind.  Instead  of  such  per¬ 
nicious  literature,  ‘Cavendish  on  Whist’  and  ‘Buff’s  Guide 
to  the  Turf’  might  be  substituted,  and  young  officers 
be^  advised  in  a  Horse  Guards’  Circular  to  unbend  their 
minds  occasionally  after  a  night  of  whist  by  reading  a  book,  as 
was  the  custom  of  Sarah  Battle.  If  the  study  of  Chaucer  un¬ 
fits  an  officer  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  to  quell  an  Indian 
mutiny,  the  sooner  this  weakening  influence  upon  military 
nature  is  done  away  with  the  better,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  those  authors  who  are  most  appreciated 
at  a  mess  table.  It  htis  been  objected  to,  that 
the  examinations  for  the  army  are  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  reason  in 
the  objection.  Why  not  select  the  examiners  from  the  army 
itself  h  Those  who  are  in  the  service  ought  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  those  whom  they  desire  to  be  their  comrades.  A 
proof  that  he  belongs  to  the  proper  set,  can  ride  well  to  hounds, 
IS  go^  at  athletic  sports,  and  has  a  thorough  contempt  for 
English  literature,  ought,  according  to  Lord  Strathnaim’s 
view,  to  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  any  young  gentle¬ 
man  desirous  of  a  commission.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  this  idea  were  carried  out  our  officers  would  be  a  very 
select  body,  and  the  light  of  other  days — the  good  old  times — 
might  be  rekindled  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  ancient  warriors 


who  covered  the  flag  of  England  with  glory  before  competitive 
examinations  were  known.  But  until  this  pleasant  time 
arrives  we  think  that  neither  the  army  or  country  is  in  any 
danger  from  officers  indulging  too  much  in  Chaucer  and  Shak¬ 
speare.  Dissipation,  in  old  English  literature  has  not  yet  becomea 
military  vice,  and  we  therefore  are  imder  no  apprehensions 
that  the  small  acquaintance  with  it  required  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  papers  will  do  harm.  It  may  be  that  the  subjects  of 
examination  might  be  altered  with  advantage — more  import¬ 
ance  being  given  to  a  knowledge  of  military  history  and  lan¬ 
guages.  At  present  all  the  French  that  a  candidate  need  dis¬ 
play  is  that,  again  to  quote  the  immoral  Chaucer,  “  after  the 
scole  of  Stratford  atte  Iwwe,”  and  the  requirements  in  military 
history  are  ridiculously  slight.  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  is,  however,  to  show  that  candidates  have 
gone  through  a  course  of  education  befitting  an  English 
gentleman  who  aspires  to  go  into  society  in  a 
certain  defined  position.  A  knowledge  of  Chaucer 
or  Shakspeare  may  not  help  him  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  quell 
a  mutiny,  but  Jit  will  not  unfit  him  for  doing  either,  and  the 
country  will  not  be  less  lavish  of  honours  towards  soldiers 
who  are  educated  as  well  as  brave.  Noble  Lords  paid  a  bad 
compliment  to  the  army  in  complaining  against  the  educa-, 
tional  tests  now  in  force.  It  may  be  that  certmn  young 
gentlemen,  of  gentle  birth  and  lofty  aspirations,  have  failed  to 
pass  those  tests ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  a  reason  for  their 
abolition,  or  for  a  return  to  those  primitive  times  when 
ignorance  was  not  only  bliss  to  the  military  mind, 
but,  if  it  was  dense  and  obsequious  enough,  a  posi¬ 
tive  help  to  military  promotion.  There  is  doubtless  room 
for  improvement  in  the  present  system  of  examinations, 
but  taking  it  with  all  its  errors  it  is  a  better  system  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  good  old  days  so  pathetically 
mourned  over  by  the  gallant  general  whose  sentiment  we 
have  quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

HOMICIDAL  INSANITY. 

Two  cases  of  homicide  have  recently  been  tried,  the  one  at 
the  last  sittings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr. 
Baron  Amphlett ;  and  the  other  at  Maidstone  Assizes,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Brett,  which  illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  existing  legal  definition 
of  insanity.  In  each  case  the  facts  lay  within  an  exceedingly 
narrow  compass.  Michael  Murphy,  who  came  before  Mr. 
Baron  Amphlett,  was  a  scaffblder,  and  was  walking  to  his 
work  early  in  the  morning,  along  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  with  his  lathing  hammer  in  his  hand.  In  front  of  him 
was  walking  a  lad  called  Jukes,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
school.  Murphy  was  quite  sober,  and  he  had  never  before 
seen  Jukes  in  his  life.  As,  however,  he  came  up  with  the 
boy  from  behind  he  dealt  him  a  fearful  blow  on  the  back  of 
his  head  with  the  lathing  hammer.  People  ran  up  at 
once,  one  or  two  of  whom  had  actually  witnessed  the 
occurrence,  and  Murphy  observed  to  them,  quite  composedly, 
that  he  had  killed  the  boy,  and  supposed  he  would  have  to 
swing  for  it.  There  was  no  medical  evidence  as  to  his  insanity; 
indeed,  the  man’s  poverty  was  such  that  he  had  made  abso¬ 
lutely  no  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  counsel  were  kindly  appointed  for  him  by 
the  sheriff.  A  couple  of  fellow-workmen,  however,  were 
called,  who  deposed  that  Murphy  had  of  late  been  very 
strange  in  his  manner.  This  did  not  go  for  very  much,  and 
after  a  strong  charge  from  Mr.  Baron  Amphlett,  dwelling  upon 
the  old  tests  of  “  delusion  ”  and  “  consciousness  of  right 
and  wrong,”  Murphy  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  Home  Office,  however,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
his  antecedents  and  bis  present  condition.  The  result  was  to 
show  not  only  that  he  came  of  a  family  in  which  insanity  is 
hereditary — his  father  having  died  in  a  madhouse — but  also 
that  he  is  himself  beyond  ail  question  or  doubt  hopelessly 
insane.  This  being  so,  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon 
him  has  been  respited,  and  he  will  be,  instead,  “  confined 
during  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure.”  How  the  jury  arrived  at 
their  verdict  we  cannot  profess  to  understand.  Probably 
they  did  just  what  they  were  told  by  the  Judge; 
but  it  might  have  been  thought  that,  even  for  an 
Old  Bailey  juror,  a  moment’s  reflection  would  have 
been  enough  to  show  that  the  man  who,  without  the 
slightest  motive  or  even  suspicion  of  a  motive,  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  in  a  crowded  street,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses, 
and  with  escape  impossible,  kills  a  boy  whom  he  has  never 
seen  or  even  spoken  to  before,  cannot  be  by  any  chance  of 
sound  mind,  however  clear  it  may  be  that  he  knew  what  ho 
was  doing,  and  knew  that  it  was  wrong.  The  case  of 
Blampied  was  in  almost  all  its  essential  points  similar  to  that 
of  Murphy.  Blampied  was  a  shipwright  who  was  working  in 
Chatham  Dockyard  in  the  mast-house  on  the  same  mast  with 
a  man  called  Catt,  with  whom  he  was  on  perfectly  friendly 
terms.  They  were  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  one  another, 
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when  the  prisoner  suddenly  and  without  any  known  provoca¬ 
tion  strucK  Catt  violently  with  an  adze  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  cleaving  his  skull  and  inflicting  fatal  injuries.  The 
sound  of  the  blow  attracted  the  notice  of  other  men  who  were 
near  at  hand,  and,  when  the^  came  running  up,  the  prisoner 
declared  that  Catt  had  inflicted  the  wounds  upon  liimself. 
He  told  the  same  story  to  the  sergeant  of  police,  and 

when  taxed  with  the  murder  protested  his  own  in¬ 

nocence.  A  few  minutes  before  the  commission  of  the 
crime  he  had  been  to  his  foreman  for  instructions,  and 
both  then  and  afterwards  he  was  collected  in  his  manner 

and  coherent  in  his  talk.  It  appeared,  however,  that 

there  was  insanity  in  his  family,  his  father  having  died  in  an 
asylum,  and  one  of  his  sisters  being  at  present  under  restraint. 
He  himself  was  confined  in  an  asylum  for  four  years  from  the 
December  of  1868  to  the  December  of  1871,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  was  sufiering  from  melancholia  with 
homicidal  delusions.  In  the  early  part  of  1874  he  suflered 
severely  from  swimming  in  the  head,  and  in  October  he  bad  a 
distinct  relapse  into  his  old  melancholia.  All  this  was  proved 
by  competent  medical  evidence ;  and  the  surgeon  of  Chatham 
gaol,  who  had  watched  the  man  carefully  for  more  than  three 
months,  expressed  himself  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was 
insane.  Mr.  J ustice  Brett,  however,  has  a  very  strong  dislike  to 
the  admission  of  uncontrollable  impulse  as  an  excuse  for  crime, 
and  he  cross-examined  the  medical  witnesses  with  great  seve¬ 
rity,  expressing  his  opinion  that  impulses  were  only  uncontroll¬ 
able  when  people  did  not  choose  to  control  them,  and  insisting 
that  if  a  man  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  knows  that  the 
law  will  punish  him  for  it,  he  is  sane  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  whatever  medical  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  j  ury  to  find  him  guilty.  Fortunately  for  Blam- 
pied  the  jury  took  a  difierent  view  of  their  functions,  and  very 
much  to  Mr.  Justice  Brett’s  surprise  returned  a  verdict  of 
**  Not  guilty  ”  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

.  As.we  have  said,  these  two  cases  show  conclusively  how 
entirely  unsatisfactory  the  legal  definition  of  insanity  is. 
That  both  Blampied  and  Murphy  are  insane  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  manner  of  doubt,  and  it  is  yet  quite 
eertmn  that  neither  of  them  comes  within  the  legal  tests 
upon  which  Mr.  Baron  Amphlett  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett 
exclusively  relied.  The  latter  learned  Judge  went  into  the 
question  at  great  length,  expressing  himself  to  the  effect  that 
doctors  were  an  opinionated  set  of  people,  ignorant  of  the 
beauties  of  the  law,  who  would  make  everybody  out  insane  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  inviting  the  jury  to  consider 
those  models  of  jurisprudence,the  opinions  of  the  Judges  in  the 
M^Naughten  case,  which  he  read  to  them  at  length  out  of 
Archbold’s  familiar  handbook  on  Criminal  Pleading.  He 
pointed  out,  quite  correctly,  that  Blampied  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  and  also  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  wrong.  But 
the  jury  probably  were  aware  that  in  a  large  asylum  you 
will  find  only  three  or  four  per  cent  of  the  patients  at  the 
outside  who  do  not  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  commit  a  murder, 
and  that  in  even  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  cases  of 
homicidal  mania  the  moral  sense,  although  obscured,  is  seldom 
entirely  extinguished.  Their  common  sense  told  them  that 
Blampied  was  quite  insane  enough  to  be  locked  up,  and  they 
consequently  felt  a  very  natural  aversion  to  declare  him  sane 
enough  to  be  hanged.  Dr.  Pritchard  assures  us  that  bis  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  him  that  homicidal  mania  may  and 
often  does  exist  without  any  delusion  of  the  understanding, 
and  with  the  fullest  consciousness  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
act  to  be  committed ;  and  modern  records  of  insanity  abound 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  crime, 
and  yet  no  delusion  conceals  from  the  patient  the  character 
and  consequences  of  the  deed  which  he  meditates.  **IIow 
many  lives,”  says  Dr.  Thompson,  “  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
judicial  test  of*  delusion  ’  it  would  be  too  painful  to  inquire.  But 
lives  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  possessing  a  simple 
and  decisive  test  where  Nature  has  not  supplied  one.”  This, 
no  doubt,  is  the  answer  to  the  lawyer  who  asks  us  what 
definition  of  instinity  we  propose  to  substitute  for  the  legal 
definition  to  which  we  object.  No  such  definition  can  be 
framed,  nor,  we  msy  add,  is  one  necessary  to  secure  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  In  place  of  the  precise  rule  which 
has  wnt  so  many  unhappy  maniacs  to  the  scaffold  by  telling 
the  jury  that  their  duty  is  limited  to  asking  themselves,  ‘*  Did 
the  prisoner  know  he  was  killing  a  human  being,  and  did  he 
know  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  ?  ”  all  that  is  really  needed  is 
to  leave  it  to  them  to  decide,  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
whether  the  prisoner  is  insane  enough  to  be  locked  up  or  sane 
enough  to  be  hanged.  Had  the  issue  been  put  before  them  in 
this  shape,  the  jury  which  saw  no  course  but  to  declare  Murphy 
guilty,  would  no  doubt  have  acquitted  him  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
sanity,  and  we  should  so  have  l^en  spared  the  scandal  of  having 
an  undoubtedly  insane  man  formally  condemned  as  sane  by  a 
court  of  law.  Lawyers  profess  themselves  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  allowing  uncontrollable  impulse  to  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  crime,  but  to  a  perfectly  sane  man  meditating  a 


murder  in  cold  blood  the  prospect  of  imprisonment  for  life  in 
a  cri^nal  lunatic  asylum  must  bo  quite  as  deterrent  as  death 
itself.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  existence  of  that  terrible 
form  of  mania  in  which  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
murderous  impulses,  and  which  we  do  not  stamp  out  Ijy  re¬ 
fusing  to  accord  it  a  legal  recognition.  It  is  now  quite  clear 
that  Blampied  ought  never  to  have  been  discharged  as  cured^ 
and  that  Murphy  ought  to  have  been  put  under  restraint  long 
ago  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Brett, 
and  with  the  Times,  that  we  gain  any  security  by  letting  such 
men  know  that  their  especial  form  of  insanity  is  one  which  the 
law  will  not  allow  them  to  plead.  A  man  who  will  without 
any  provocation  kill  another  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  the  gallows.  The  Times  solemnly  assures  us  that 
**  the  legal  view  of  responsibility  is  Xhat  which  should  be 
upheld  even  in  the  interests  of  the  insane  themselves.  There 
are  thousands  of  lunatics  in  our  asylums  many  of  whom  will 
sooner  or  later  be  suffered  to  return  to  the  world.  If  they 
know  that  they  return  subject  to  the  law,  the  knowledge  will 
be  an  aid  to  self-restraint  which  will  allow  them  to  be  released 
os  soon  as  they  are  restored  to  health  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  to 
enjoy  a  real  or  fancied  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  they  may  become  as  dangerous  as  wild  beasts.”  The  only 
answer  to  this  somewhat  ponderous  and  very  far-fetchea 
argument  is  that  Blampied’s  own  defence  was  that  he  had  not 
committed  the  murder  at  all ;  while  Murphy,  so  far  from  rely¬ 
ing  on  his  insanity,  offered  no  defence  whatever,  and  quite 
expected  to 'be  hung.  Lawyers  no  doubt  are  jealous  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  go  to  invalidate  the  precedents  they  have  been 
taught  to  regard  ns  sacred  ;  but  men  of  science  have  a  better 
right  to  protest  against  a  definition  of  insanity  which  is  no 
longer  tenable,  and  to  hold  that  true  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
moral  responsibility  are  not  necessarily  to  be  rejected  because 
it  pleases  .Mr.  Justice  Brett  to  consider  them  “  alarming,”  and 
the  Times  to  back  him  up  in  his  opinion. 

PATCHWORK  agriculture. 

The  history  of  farming  is  a  history  of  compromises  between 
the  desire  of  improvement  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  of  immediate  profits  and  ineradicable  traditions 
upon  the  other.  The  result  is  the  present  patchwork  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  face  of  the  country.  In  one  field  may  be  seen  (as 
the  writer  saw  only  in  the  beginning  lof  last  spring)  a  rude 
agricultural  implement  whose  very  share  is  wood  tipped  with 
iron,  drawn  slowly  over  the  surface  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  just 
scratching  aninch  or  two  deep.  An  ola  man  of  sixty  winters 
guides  the  machine,  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  walks  beside  the  oxen, 
now  speaking  to  one,  and  sow  to  the  other.  It  js  surprising  how 
quickly  these  slow-witted  animals  catch  the  prolonged 
*‘  woa-a  ”  which  orders  them  to  stop  ;  and  stop  they  do,  in  an 
instant,  only  too  glad  to  escape  for  awhile  the  heavy  pull  of 
the  dead  weight  behind  them.  The  ploughman  is  aged,  for  it 
is  difficult  now  to  find  young  men  at  once  willing  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  undertake  this  task,  and  the  boy  earns 
almost  as  much  per  week  as  he  does.  By  how  much  does  this 
patriarchal  implement  differ  from  the  wooden  ploughs  de¬ 
picted  upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt  which  were  in  use  upon 
the  teeming  soil  of  that  land  thirty  centuries  since?  How 
closely  it  resembles  the  true  primitive  and  prehistoric  original 
of  the  plough  which  was  a  lorked  branch  torn  from  a  tree — 
one  fork  shorter  than  the  other,  and  this  pressed  into  the  earth 
^  the  strength  of  one  man,  while  another  dragjred  it  along, 
lliis  is  our  boasted  civilisation  and  improvement  indeed  I 

The  very  next  field,  parted  from  this  one  only  by  a  closely- 
cropped  hedge  and  shallow  ditch,  is  attached  to  a  sewage  farin, 
where  every  latest  agricultural  invention  and  discovery  is  in 
use.  Here  the  poisonous  and  fever-tainted  stream  from  the 
slums  of  two  thousand  houses  fertilises  the  soil,  and  is  in  turn 
rendered  innocuous  and  inoffensive.  Only  a  little  further  two 
gigantic  steam  traction-engines  are  tearing  up  the  soil  with  a 
vast  expenditure  of  energy.  The  field  under  cultivation  is 
a  one  hundred-acre  piece,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill — a 
rather  rapid  slope  too ;  yet  these  engines  are  ploughing  it  up 
and  down  despite  the  tremendous  resistance  oflered  to  the 
upward  journey  of  the  plough,  which  seems  to  drag  along  as 
if  it  would  pull  the  very  hill  oat  by  the  roots.  The  white 
steam  curls  in  puffs  over  the  summit  of  the  down;  the  fly¬ 
wheel  hums  as  it  spins  round ;  the  wire  rope  stretches  taut  as 
the  windward  shrouds  in  a  gale.  But  the  firm  earth  must 
yield  ;  iron  and  steam  are  its  conquerors.  Wandering  yet  a 
little  further,  we  approach  a  low-built  cottage,  long  and  narrow, 
thatched,  with  a  double  mound  and  ditch  on  one  side,  and  a 
small  garden  and  orchard — in  which  orchard  the  pi«  are 
running  free— upon  the  other.  This,  forsooth,  is  the  home¬ 
stead  of  a  dairy  farm,  eighty-five  acres,  of  which  forty  are 
“  bull-poles,”  •  **  rowety  ’’-grass,  and  useless  furrows  filled 

*  A  provincial  term  for  a  useless  grass  growing  in  marshy  un- 
drained  places. 
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with  dried-up  aquutic  veffetatioii  alike  unwelcome  to  horse  men,  it  should  be  so  hazy  and  indefinite  in  ite  statement  of 
and  cow.  ten  are  broad  hedges  and  ditches,  and  thirty-five  fairly  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  subscriptions  for  which  it  appeals, 
ffood  pasture  land,  but  shallow,  and  clay  beneath,  liable  in  a  Its  affairs  are  to  be  mana^d  by  a  council  of  thirty-two  members, 
dry  summer  to  bum  up  brown,  and  starve  the  yearlings.  The  twenty-two  elected  by  the  societ]^  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  ten 
cottage  has  two  habitable  rooms,  a  small  dairy,  two  sleeping  by  various  educational  institutmns  in  the  metropolis,  -mth 
apartments,  made  to  do  duty  as  three  (the  logger  uses  one),  which  it  proposes  to  co-operate.  But  what  is  the  Council  to  do  P 
ftey,  the  master  and  the  logger,  rise  at  five  in  winter,  at  The  Council  is  to  ^ put  itself  into  communication  with  the  Uni- 
halfW  four  in  summer,  and  then  barely  make  up  the  rent  versities  of  9xford,  Cambndge,  imd  London,  to  request  them 


at  fifty-five  shillings  per  acre,  and  no  allowance  for  outhouses 
or  small  improvements  from  the  landlord’s  agents.  Barely  a 
mile  distant  stands  a  large  modem-looking  dwelling,  with  no 
architectural  beauty,  but  suggestive  of  much  comfort  Here 
are  no  pigs  loose  in  the  orchard,  spoiling  all  pleasure,  with 
their  dirty  habits,  that  man  may  take  in  a  sultry  day  in  that 
most  delicious  of  retreats,  under  a  Blenheim  Orange,  with  pme 
and  book.  Here  are  extensive  ranges  of  brick  buildings  for 
the  stall-feeding  system ;  a  steam-engine  to  drive  chaff  ^d 
turnip-cutter,  pump  water,  and  do  a  score  of  things  which 
save  manual  laoour  and  its  terribly  increased  cost.  Fertile 
low-lying  meadows,  judiciously  irrigated  by  the  adjacent 
brook,  but  not  soddened  with  water  where  the  land  has  drunk 
its  fill.  A  few  acres  of  arable  land  for  sanfoil,  turnips,  and  so 
forth.  A  splendid  herd  of  shorthorns,  realising  high  prices, 
producing  good  meat,  giving  the  owners  a  name  and  a  position. 
Well-paid  skilled  labourers  in  good  cottages — no  talk  of  emi¬ 
gration. 

These  are  no  fancy  pictures ;  they  are  drawn  from  the 
reality ;  they  exist  at  this  hour  within  a  radius  of  three  miles. 
They  are  drawn  to  illustrate  the  extremely  patchwork 
character  of  agriculture  in  our  land.  They  are  not  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Similar  examples  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  We  hear  much  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  realm,  of  the  woods  and  hills,  deer  forests, 
parks,  morasses,  heaths,  double-mound  hedges,  and  so  on. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  arguments 
adduced  about  this  waste.  But  is  there  not  an  equal  amount 
of  truth,  and  more  practical  and  immediate  benefit  to  be  found 
in  a  more  systematic  extension  of  improved  cultivation  of  the 
fields  already  in  use.  What  is  the  use  of  one  gentleman 
farmer  here  and  there  going  to  vast  expense  in  the  purchase 
of  steam  traction-engines,  ploughing  and  scarifying  gear, 
erecting  ranges  of  buildings,  improving  the  yield  of  corn, 
improving  the  size  and  quality  of  stock,  if,  on  the  other  side  of 
his  boundary  fence,  slow  oxen  drag  the  ponderous  old  imple¬ 
ments  along,  wretched  rough-coated  cattle  starve  on  bull- 
poles,”  and  all  is  stagnation.  There  must  be  a  uniform  system 
of  cultivation  before  a  material — a  national — good  is  reached. 
The  very  partial  use  of  such  improved  gear  and  tackle 
tends  to  keep  up  this  high  and  somewhat  prohibitory 

Srice  of  which  many  farmers  complain.  Whenever  the 
emand  for  an  article  is  large,  its  price  naturally 
falls;  first,  because  of  the  greater  number  of  factories 
employed  in  its  production ;  secondly,  because  the  manufacture 
of  a  thousand  of  the  same  pattern  can  be  more  cheaply 
achieved  in  proportion  than  that  of  one  hundred.  Even  the 
use  of  artificial  manure,  greatly  as  it  has  extended  of  late  years, 
is  still  very  much  restricted.  True  that  must  arable  farmers 
use  it,  but  so  many  sow  such  small  quantities  and  use  so 
sparingly  of  it.  it  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  axiom  of  our 
modern  existence  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  a  national  good.  Now  how  thinly  are  those  districts 
populated  where  the  land  is  imperfectly  cultivated  ;  how  thin 
the  population,  even  where  in  spots  at  least  comparatively 
high  cultivation  is  resorted  to.  There  must  then  be  some 
radical  defect  in  the  present  system,  for  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  seems  practically  at  a  standstill.  Of  vvhat  use  is  it  if  a 
man  grows  excellent  asparagus  in  one  corner  of  his  garden  if 
all  the  rest  is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  yields  about  a  third 
of  its  potential  cabbage  and  potatoes.  Such  is  the  aspect  of 
the  country.  In  an  odd  corner  or  two  we  have  gentlemen  cul¬ 
tivating  agricultural  asparagus,  and  the  broad  expanse  devoted 
to  the  vis  iiiartia  of  prejudice  and  lack  of  capital. 

Kicuard  Jetferies. 

UNIVERSITr  EXTENSION. 

If  the  “  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,”  which  was  advanced  one  step  further  towards 
realisation  on  Wednesday,  is  able  to  jtistify  its  title,  it  may 
accomplish  a  very  preat  work.  Our  University  wits  may  find 
some  material  for  banter  in  the  fact  that  a  Society  for  the  Con¬ 
version  of  the  l*hilistines  should  be  formed  in  what  has  been 
regarded  as  the  central  stronghold  of  Philistia,  that  men  who 


to  form  a  joint  board,  who  shall  nominate  such  teachers  and 
examiners  as  the  work  of  the  Society  may  recjuire.”^  The 
Society  is  to  apply  through  its  Council  to  the  Universities  for 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  examiners  such  as  its 
work  may  require  ;  and  its  work  is  to  bring  to  bear  on  London 
all  the  machinery  and  material  of  University  training.  But 
how  is  it  to  proceed  P  University  training  implies  buildings 
and  teachers;  but  how  are  these  to  be  paid  for  ?  The  Council 
apparently  is  to  see  to  that,  for  it  is  instructed  that  its  duty 
is  ‘‘to estabish  new  centres  of  instruction  where  necessary ; ” 
and  “to  utilise  as  far  as  possible  the  machinery  of  exist¬ 
ing  educational  institutions.”  But  the  promoters  of  the 
society  would  have  given  a  much  clearer,  more  satisfactory, 
and  business-like  definition  of  their  objects  if,  in  appealing  for 
subscriptions,  they  had  given  the  public  some  notion  of  the 
sum  required  for  anything  like  an  efficient  execution  of  their 
plans.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the  sum  of 
300/.,  subscribed  at  the  Wednesday  meeting,  to  go  forth  to  the 
public  as  an  index  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  The 
tens  in  that  sum  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by  hundreds,  if  not 
by  thousands,  before  the  Society  can  prove  itself  worthy  of  its 
name.  When  the  University  buildings  of  Glasgow  were  con¬ 
sidered  too  small  or  too  dingy  for  the  necessities  or  the  dignity 
of  the  city,  the  merchants  subscribed  tbe  handsome  contribu¬ 
tion  of  100,000/.  to  put  their  young  men  at  a  proper  advantage, 
and  themselves  in  a  favourable  li^t  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as 
patrons  of  learning  and  culture.  The  rich  men  in  the  North 
of  England  have  shown  a  hardly  less  public-spirited  liben^lity. 
And  last  week,  when  a  scheme  was  published  for  suppljring 
Bristol  with  a  University,  and  the  expense  was  estimated  at 
40,000/.,  17,000/.  had  been  raised  or  promised  in  Bristol  itself 
before  the  promoters  appealed  for  further  assistance.  We 
hope  that  the  Society  which  aims  at  conferring  a  similar 
benefit  on  the  metropolis,  will  at  once  give  the  public  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  their  undertaking  in  au  intelligible  money 
calculation,  and  will  not  allow  a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the 
provision  of  a  single  lecturer  to  prejudice  subscribers  by 
coming  in  the  forefront  of  their  prospectus  as  a  measure  of 
their  ambition. 

While  the  recent  proposals  for  carrying  University  educa¬ 
tion  into  the  centres  of  manufacture  and  commerce  are 
eminently  gratifying  as  signs  of  an  awakening  desire  among 
men  of  business  for  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  there 
is  another  aspect  in  which  they  are  still  more  worthy  of 
notice.  They  are  still  more  notable  as  signs  that  the  College 
Fellows  of  our  Universities  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  as  men  of  learning  and  culture,  and  are  be¬ 
stirring  themselves  in  earnest  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  liberalising 
active  life.  For  the  London  Society  did  not  apply  to  the 
Universities  for  help  till  the  Universities  had  given  evidence  of 
their  willingness  to  hear  the  application ;  the  initiative,  in 
fact,  was  taken  by  the  Universities.  We  take  it  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  understanding  between  the  Universities  and  the 
commercial  centres  in  their  joint  work  is  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Colleges  supply  the  teachers,  and  tbe  towns  which  it 
is  proposed  to  “educate”  supply  the  buildings.  This  understand¬ 
ing  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  Bristol  scheme,  where  Balliol 
and  New  Colleges  have  offered  300/.  each  us  an  experimental 
contribution,  equivalent  to  making  a  present  of  the  lecturing 
and  tutorial  power  of  two  Fellowships  to  the  town  of  Bristol. 
If  other  colleges  follow  the  example  of  this  experiment,  they 
will  rapidly  supersede  the  necessity  for  agitating  from  without 
for  a  reform  in  the  distribution  of  their  revenues.  We  should 
be  far  from  recommending  the  wholesale  application  of 
Fellowships  to  this  work  of  liberalising  the  centres  of  industry, 
but  it  is  a  purpose  to  which  much  of  the  wealth  that  is  now 
wasted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  very  well  be  con¬ 
secrated.  The  Universities  would  gain  by  the  employment 
as  much  as  the  industrial  towns.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  Wednesday  quoted  a  saying  of  Professor 
Fawcett’s  that  nowhere  is  there  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  nowhere  is  a  man  honoured  so  exclusively 
for  his  abilities  without  regard  to  rank  or  wealth, 
as  at^  the  Universities.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  in  this  respect  a  very  perfect  democratic  spirit  at 


Dave  been  numbered  anion^  the  worbliippers  ot  Dagon  should  the  Universities,  but  there  is  another  institution  where  pro- 
solemnly  meet  together,  admit  the  insiitliciency  ot  their  god,  motion  goes  equally  by  merit,  and  that  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  teko  steps  for  the  inteoductioii  of  a  new  worship  to  flourish  Church.  That  there  should  be  an  open  career  for  talent  at 
81  e  by  side  with  the  old.  But  this  agitation  in  the  City  for  the  Universities  is  good  in  itself,  but  does  not  make  them  per- 
ra  emption  'roni  the  dismal  monotony  of  the  service  of  feet;  and  one  of  their  chief  imperfections  is  another  point 
JUamnion  is  really  a  very  important  movement.  The  chief  which  they  also  have  in  common  with  the  Catholic  Church— • 
curiosity  in  the  bociety  is  that,  organised  os  it  is  by  business  namely,  a  too  great  prevalence  of  a  spirit  which  may  justly  be 
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described  as  monastic.  It  would  do  University  dons  a  world 
of  good  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  men  who  have  their 
living  to  earn  oy  more  strenuous  means  than  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  University  life.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,iu  advocating 
the  London  Society  scheme,  said  that  he  often  met  with  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  would  have  been  very  much  the  better  for  the 
refining  influence  of  University  education,  without  being  at  all 
unfitted  thereby  for  their  daily  avocations.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  University  men  who  take  part  in  the  movement  will  be 
e(][ually  candid,  and  will  admit  tnat  some  of  their  companions 
imght  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  of  the  bracing  influences 
of  commercial  life,  without  being  incapacitated  for  more  tran¬ 
quil  occupations.  University  extension  may  thus  be  twice 
blessed :  blessed  to  him  that  extends,  and  blessed  to  him  to 
whom  it  is  extended. 

There  was  one  incidental  remark  in  the  speeches  at  the 
Mansion  House  which  gives  rise  to  considerable  uneasiness. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  vulgar  tone  which  was  given  to  the 
proceedings  by  Mr.  Capel,  who  spoke  of  the  operations  of 
the  Society  as  if  its  whole  object  were  to  offer  for  young 
men  counter  attractions  to  Cremorne  and  the  Alhambra. 
Clergymen  will  be  clergymen,  though  it  is  a  pity  they  will  not 
confine  their  platitudes  to  their  own  unchallenged  spheres. 
Nor  do  we  allude  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  ill-judged  and  in¬ 
vidious  particularisation  of  King’s  College,  which  had  the 
air  of  Deing  a  side-snub  to  that  **  godless,”  but  at 
least  equally  efficient,  place  of  education  —  Univer¬ 
sity  College.  A  more  alarming  remark  was  that  which 
fell  from  Air.  George  Brodrick,  to  the  effect  that  the  Univer¬ 
sities  have,  from  their  long  experience,  acquired  an  excellence 
in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  examining  which  no  other  institu¬ 
tions  can  pretend  to.  We  hope  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
sort  of  teaching  which  is  to  be  extended  from  the  Universities 
to  the  towns  is  that  which  (qualifies  its  recipients  for  a  First 
Class  in  Moderations  or  a  high  place  in  the  Tripos.  There  is 
not  necessarily  much  refining  influence  in  such  studies,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  commerce,  in  their  new-born  zeal 
for  higher  education,  will  not  take  up  and  give  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  superstitions  which  are  rapidly  decaying  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  The  promoters  of  University  Extension  might  do 
worse  than  study  an  address  on  this  subject  given  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  which  contains  the  most  reasonable  and  un- 
pedantic  views  of  the  higher  education  which  we  have  ever 
nad  the  pleasure  of  perusing.  They  ought  to  remember, 
and  there  are  men  among  them  whose  names  are 
a  guarantee  that  they  will  remember,  that  the  object 


of  their  educational  scheme  is  to  give  an  intellectual 
direction  to  the  interests  of  young  men  whose  main 
energies  are  to  be  engrossed  with  active  business,  and  to 
that  end  they  ought  to  turn  their  educating  forces  upon  sub¬ 
jects  that  take  hold  of  an  active  man’s  life  at  as  many  points 
as  possible.  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  training 
efficacy  of  classical  studies ;  that  we  frankly  admit  we  regard 
as  a  superstition.  The  only  real  advantage  that  remains  from 
a  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  the  power  of  reading  other¬ 
wise  inaccessible  ancient  authors.  And  there  is  no  power, 
after  all  the  time  spent  in  attaining  it,  which  a  busy  man 
would  be  more  likely  to  lose  from  disuse  than  a  facility  in 
reading  Latin  and  Greek.  Let  the  Society  by  all  means  pro¬ 
vide  tuition  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  those  business  youths  who 
desire  it,  but  let  them  at  the  same  time  provide  other  refining 
influences  for  those  who  are  better  advised  or  less  special  in 
their  inclinations.  A  lecturer  on  Greek  and  Koman  life,  who 
should  take  advantage  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Art  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  museums,  might  give  an  audience 
totally  unacquainted  with  Greek  or  liatin  a  much  more  vivid 
and  enduring  idea  of  how  people  lived  and  moved  at  Athens 
and  Rome  than  he  could  ever  burrow  for  himself  out  of  the 
remains  of  their  literature.  We  would  rather  a  young  man 
under  our  guardianship  had  the  stimulus  of  an  hour  spent  with 
Air.  Newton  in  the  British  Aluseum  than  two  years  of  the 
depression  of  syntax  grinding.  ,  .  ‘  . 

To  propound  a  complete  scheme  of  the  higher  education  at 
the  close  of  an  article  might  be  considered  too  ambitious  an 
effort,  but  we  may  lay  down  this  general  principle — that  the 
promoters  of  University  extension  should  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  sort  of  product  that  they  wish  to  turn  out.  If  they  wish 
to  refine  they  must  teach  their  young  men  not  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  they  are  certain  to  forget,  which  not  one  Univer¬ 
sity  man  in  a  thousand  can  honestly  say  that  he  has  kept  up  if 
he  ever  really  mastered  them,  but  knowledge  which  comes 
home  to  their  business  and  bosoms,  and  ot  which  the  life 


around  them  keeps  them  in  frequent  remembrance  by  its  casual 
suggestions.  A  lecturer  in  Botany,  a  lecturer  in  Numismatics, 


suggestions.  A  lecturer  in  Botany,  a  lecturer  in  Numismatics, 
a  lecturer  in  Art,  a  lecturer  in  Constitutional  History,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  refining  influences  than  Greek  ana  Latin  and 
mathematical  tutors.  A  man  who,  as  he  strolls  through  the  green 
fields,  is  able,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  put  it,  to  salute  the  denizens  of 
the  wayside  by  their  proper  names,  has  a  much  more  valuable 


issession  than  the  man  who  thinks  himself  cultured  because 


he  once  was  able  to  construe  Thucydides.  We  do  our  young 
man  of  business  a  really  good  turn  if  we  educate  him  so  that 


m  1 


I  he  cannot  look  into  on  old  curiosity  shop,  or  stop  before  a  book¬ 
stall,  or  wa^  down  a  street  in  a  strange  town,  without  seeing 
something  in  which  he  takes  an  intelligent  interest.  We  want 
him  so  educated^  that  he  shall  occasionally,  according  to  his 
tastes,  feel  a  desire  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  National 
Gallery,  or  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  not  be  utterly  listless  and  purposeless  in  his  visit. 
Although  Mr.  Brodrick  incidentally  made  a  remark  which 
leads  to  such  reflections,  he  is  much  too  open-minded  a 
man  to  be  guilty  of  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  objects  of 
University  extension,  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  use  his 
influence  in  putting  the  scheme  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis.  It  will  be  much  to  be  deplored  if  the  London  Society 
for  University  Extension  restricts  its  efforts  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  high,  d^,  and  barren  studies,  and  puffs  up  its  pupils 
with  the  conceit  of  knowledge  by  imparting  a  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  symbols  of  culture,  instead  of  a  famiharity  with 
the  substance. 


lilt 
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POETEY. 


APOLLO  IN  TEMPE. 


When,  exiled  from  the  Olympian  hall, 
Apollo  kept  thy  flocks, 
Admetus,  all  the  day  and  all 
The  night-tide,  plaintive,  musical, 
lie  fluted  to  the  rocks. 


In  troops  the  attentive  birds  sat  round. 
And  hungering  wolves  did  press. 
Mild  with  the  magic  of  the  sound, 

’Mid  fearless  sheep  and  many  a  browned 
Shepherd  and  shepherdess. 


Till,  on  a  day,  supernal  light 

Those  umbrages  illumes. 

And  dark  dells  kindle  and  grow  bright 
With  unexpected  Hermes’  flight 

Earthward  on  glowing  plumes. 


Brother,”  he  cries,  thy  penance  o’er, 
Olympus  seek  again ; 

Shine  on  our  feasts  as  heretofore  j 
Mete  out  the  morning ;  and  restore 
Thy  Pythoness  her  strain.” 


And,  as  the  missioned  god  declares 
His  grateful  errand,  fall 
Apollo’s  weeds ;  a  form  he  bares 
Raying  with  Deity,  and  wears 
A  beamy  coronal. 


But  awe  and  apprehension  grew 

On  all  that  pastoral  throng  : 
”  O  spare  us,  for  indeed  we  rue 
Our  rash  familiarness.”  “  Ye  do 
Immortal  bosoms  wrong,” 


Smiling,  the  gentle  Power  replied, 

“  Fair  children  of  the  sods. 

If  godlike  ’twere  to  stand  aside 
From  human  friendship,  cone  but  Pride 
And  Folly  would  be  Gods.” 


)  I 


SONG. 


I’m  sitting  by  the  window 
On  a  July  afternoon  ; 

I’m  thinking  of  the  June  days 
That  passed  away  so  soon  ; 
I’m  thinxing  of  a  fair  face. 

The  fairest  ever  seen ; 

And  I  sigh  good-bye  to  summer. 
And  the  glory  of  the  green. 


In  vain  the  rosebush  blushes. 
The  tender  jasmines  smile; 
A  world  of  sweets  could  never 
My  weary  heart  beguile. 

Till  I  behold  that  dear  face. 
The  dearest  ever  seen, 

I  sigh  good-bye  to  summer. 
And  the  glory  of  the  green. 
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bated  by  outfliders,  are  of  such  merit  that  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  other  complex  compounds  handled 
by  recognised  promoters  of  theoretical  chemistry.  The 
rest  of  the  volume,  which  extends  to  over  twelve 
hundred  pages,  has  been  written  or  put  together  by 
Mr.  Watts  himself;  some  portions  have  been  as  nearly 
as  possible  copied  from  abstracts  of  foreign  papers  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  these,  we 
think,  should  have  been  signed  with  the  initials  of  the 
abstractors,  or  at  least  acknowledged  either  specifically 
in  a  footnote  or  generally  in  the  Preface.  Such  an 
intimation,  however  casual  to  the  reader,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  save  him  from  the  astonishment  he  is 
likely  to  experience  on  finding  the  same  chemist  writing 
with  equal  volubility  on  such  diverse  topics  as  cock¬ 
chafers  and  cocoa-nuts,  cabbages  and  camphor,  boiling 
points  and  buckwheat,  tin,  naphtha,  and  nicotine,  mus¬ 
tard,  mulberries,  and  molybdenum ;  and  it  would 
prepare  him  also  for  a  certain  insufficiency  in  the 
articles  on  subjects  like  fermentation  and  capillarity. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  although  Mr.  Watts’  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  now  a  bulky  work  of  over  seven  thousand 
pages,  and  contains  a  short  account  of  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  substance  or  idea  which  can  enter  the  mind  of 
a  chemist  in  his  capacity  of  chemist,  yet  there  is  not  to 
be  found  either  in  the  present  volume  or  in  those  which 
have  preceded  it  a  discourse  on  chemistry  itself,  or  even 
a  definition  of  the  science.  We  allude  to  this  omission 
not  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  any  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  but  in  order  to  show 
how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  science  during 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so ;  and  what^er  may  be  the 
case  in  England,  where  original  investigation  seems  to 
be  confined  to  comparatively  few  laboratories,  the  cry  is 
still  that  more  discoveries  are  coming  to  astonish  men 
working  in  all  departments  of  industry.  From  being 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  purely  descriptive  facts 
and  empirical  operations,  chemistry  h^  become  within 
the  last  few  years  one  of  the  most  fundamentally 
rational  of  all  sciences ;  and  the  operations  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  chemist  are  almost  as 
preconceived  as  those  of  the  mathematician. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  highly  organised 
condition  of  the  science  that  we  find  it  foremost  amongst 
the  subjects  proposed  for  scientific  education;  botany 
and  geology  may  bo  more  captivating  to  the  lover  of 
nature,  physiology  and  anatomy  more  valuable  for  the 
maintenance  of  health,  but  these  sciences  have  not  yet 
passed  far  enough  beyond  the  rudimentary  or  classi- 
ticatory  stage  to  enable  them  to  rival  chemistry  as  a 
weapon  of  education.  This  rapid  devek)pment  of  the 
science  has  necessitated  from  time  to  time  a  correspond¬ 
ing  modification  in  the  definition  of  it ;  a  science,  like 
an  animal,  passes  rapidly  from  the  germ  to  the  perfect 
state,  continually  changing  its  appearance,  developing 
now  one  limb,  now  another,  and  delegating  the  mere 
filling  of  them  out  to  the  subsequent  process  of  growth ; 
and  he  who  has  been  so  rash  as  to  attempt  a  definition 
of  it  in  its  germinal  stage,  finds  himself  compelled  to 
remodel  that  definition  afterwards  so  as  to  include  the 
more  recently  discovered  laws.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
classifications  of  early  chemists,  founded  as  they  were 
solely  upon  the  most  easily  observed  physical  properties 
of  bodies,  are  now  comparatively  useless ;  and  the  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  the  popular  mind  adheres  to  these 
superficial  generalisations  of  a  bygone  age  frequently 
increases  the  difficulty  of  expounding  the  more  matured 
views  of  the  present  day.  Why,  for  example,  should 
we  endeavour  to  impart  scientific  precision  to  such  a 
name  as  “salt”  when,  upon  close  examination,  the  term 
is  found  to  include  every  possible  substance  in  nature, 
and,  if  so  defined  as  to  exclude  any  one  body  from  the 
category,  excludes  the  very  substance  from  which  the 
name  was  derived,  common  salt,  salt  par  excellence  ? 
And  linguists  must  indeed  have  a  queer  notion  of 
chemical  nomenclature  when  they  discover  that  sand 
is  often  called  an  acid,  although  the  name  is  persistently 
refused  to  tartar.  To  bolster  up  such  shallow  classi¬ 
fications  as  are  implied  by  these  and  similar  names,  is 
an  occupation  which  can  lead  only  to  disaster  and  to 
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MB.  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Dictumary  of  Chemutry.  By  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

Second  Supplement.  London :  Longmans.  1875. 

The  Dictionary  upon  which  this  Supplement  hangs  as 
an  ornamental  and  useful  appendage  was  commenced 
about  sixteen  y^rs  ago.  The  original  intention  was  to 
re-edit  lire’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  ;  ’ 
but  the  senile  imbecility  of  a  work,  the  latest  edition  of 
which  was  nearly  thirty  years  old,  precluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fitting  its  contents  to  the  theories  which  had 
been  ^ning  ground  from  the  time  of  Gerhardt.  Ally¬ 
ing  himself  therefore  with  some  of  the  ablest  English 
chemists,  Mr.  Watts  gallantly  attacked  the  gigantic 
science  and  produced  within  a  period  of  nine  years  a 
dictionary  of  chemistry  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  similar  work  published  on  the  Continent.  The 
list  of  contributors  included  such  honoured  names  as 
those  of  Hofmann,  Frankland,  and  Conington  ;  but  the 
most  important  articles  were  fortunately  intrusted  rather 
to  theoretical  than  to  practical  chemists,  and  the 
treatises  of  Odling  and  Foster  on  the  various  theories  of 
chemical  science  will  be  read  and  admired  for  many 
years  to  come.  By  the  time  that  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1868,  largo  portions  of  the  earlier  volumes  had 
become  antiquated,  and  a  vast  amount  of  new  matter 
was  waiting  for  incorporation  in  a  supplement.  The 
first  supplement  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages  was 
published  in  1872  and  brought  the  record  of  chemical 
discovery  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1869 ;  the  present 
volume  continues  the  story  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1872,  and  includes  some  of  the  more  important  dis¬ 
coveries  which  appeared  in  1873  and  1874. 

The  importance  of  chemistry  in  manufactures  and 
arts,  as  well  as  the  prominent  position  which  the  science 
has  assumed  in  the  educational  curriculum  of  all  our 
advanced  schools  and  colleges,  makes  this  publication  an 
event  which  cannot  bo  passed  over  in  silence.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Watts,  by  his  chemico-literary  labours,  confers  on 
the  scientific  world  a  benefit  which,  from  its  complexity, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  and  impossible  to 
over-rate,  ~ 


Succeeding  supplements  will  not  probably 
be  of  so  much  value  to  the  working  chemist  as  have 
been  those  already  published,  because  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  now  includes  a  succinct  account  of  all 
the  most  important  original  researches  in  the  various 
branches  of  chemistry  carried  on  from  month  to  month 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  enlargement  of  the 
Chemical  Journal  began  with  the  year  1871,  so  that 
Mr.  Watts’  second  supplement,  including  as  it  does  a 
whole  year’s  work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  pages  of  numerous  journals  foreign 
and  domestic,  will  bo  found  altogether  indispensable  as 
a  work  of  reference  in  every  scientifiedibrary. 

Of  the  original  contributors  only  two  liavo  helped  to 
swell  the  pages  of  the  present  volume.  Professor 
Foster,  to  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  original  work 
wo  have  already  alluded,  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself 
since  1869  except  what  is  contained  in  a  meagre  article 
on  Magnetism,  and  this  consists,  not  of  an  account  of 
any  researches  of  his  own,  but  for  the  most  part  of  a 
pretentious  display  of  mathematical  lore  culled  from  a 
foreign  journal.  Professor  Roscoo  contributes  two 
articles,  one  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light,  and  the 
other  on  Spectral  Analysis  ;  these  contain,  besides  other 
matter,  a  sufficient  account  of  his  own  researches  on 
Photometry  and  Absorption  of  Spectra,  and  a  sketchy 
resume  of  Mr.  Lockyer’s  marvellous  contributions  to 
spectroscopy.  Mr.  Warrington  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  the  writer  of  articles  on  subjects  interesting  to 
the  agriculturist ;  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Martin,  who  supplies 
the  place  of  Dr.  Michael  Foster  in  the  former  volumes, 
contributes  several  excellent  and  exhaustive  papers  on 
Physiological  Chemistry.  Dr.  Armstrong,  likewise  a 
fresh  acquisition,  discourses  on  the  phenols  and  on  the 
chlorides  and  oxychlorides  of  sulphur ;  and  these  last, 
while  they  are  the  only  purely  ohemicsJ  papers  contri- 
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tho  ridicule  of  tbe  general  public ;  a  chemist  must 
seek  for  his  theories,  not  in  the  ideas  of  alchemists  nor 
in  the  writing  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  properties  of  bodies. 

It  was  not  long  ago  a  very  generally  accepted  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  tho  only  property  of  an  element  which 
remained  unchanged  in  all  its  compounds  was  its  weight ; 
a  more  unphilosophical  view  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
imagine,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  a  host  of  facts  which 
point  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  That  we  are 
not  able  to  trace  all  the  properties  of  an  element  through 
its  compounds  is  very  true ;  but  an  admission  of  igno¬ 
rance  is  altogether  different  from  a  positive  statement  of 
a  fact  concerning  the  nature  of  an  element— -tho  one 
leads  to  further  inquiry,  the  other  tends  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  future  investigators.  Chemists  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognise  the  all-ifnportant  truth  that  the  most 
profound  property  of  a  compound,  the  property  upon 
which  all  its  other  properties  must  depend,  is  its  compo¬ 
sition  ;  to  ascertain  all  about  the  composition  of  a 
compound,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  its  percentage,  but 
also  its  constitutional  composition,  will  be  tantamount 
in  the  golden  age  of  'chemistry  to  ascertaining  every 
property  possessed  by  it.  And  even  now,  to  a  limited 
degree,  a  chemist  obtains  a  very  good  insight  into  the 
chemical  functions  of  a  substance  as  soon  as  he  has 
learned  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  linked  together  or  arranged.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  hope  to  predict  the 
physical  properties  of  a  compound  from  the  above  data 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy;  success  in 
this  direction  is  not  to  be  thought  of  until  we  have  had 
far  more  opportunities  of  comparing  analogous  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  different  members  of  the  same  families  of 
elements.  It  is  at  least  a  hopeful  sign  when  wo  see  the 
foremost  chemists  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
vieing  with  one  another  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  tho  internal  structure  of  complex  substances. 


so^  perfect  a  combination  as  Campbell,  and  his  war-songs 
will  last  for  ever  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  English 
language.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  critically  or  ana¬ 
lytically  of  the  “  Battle  of  tho  Baltic  ”  or  “  Ye  Mariners 
of  England.’*  Long  before  the  judgment  had  begun  to 
be  exercised  we  all  knew  them  by  heart,  and  shouted 
them  aloud  in  solitary  places.  Campbell  is  the  poet 
whom  boys  of  healthy  instincts  first  love  and  first  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  spell  of  his  trumpet-tones  lies  too  heavily 
upon  us  in  after  life  to  be  destroyed  by  mere  critical 
dissection.  In  his  preface  to  the  present  complete 
edition  of  the  poet’s  works,  Mr.  Allingham  has  gone,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  too  far  in  trying  to  stretch  Campbell  on 
an  iron  bed  of  assthetic  proprieties.  We  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  love  his  very  irregularities  and 
omissions  that  we  feel  a  sort  of  resentment  at  the 
critic’s  want  of  sympathy.  For  “  Lochiel,”  in  partiou- 
lar,  he  seems  to  have  no  proper  reverence ;  “  Lochiel,” 
that  seemed  to  our  childhood  the  very  ideal  of  myste- 
and  martial  romance,  Mr.  Allingham  finds 

5,”  and  he 
We 


nous 

**  theatrical,  rather  than  solemn  and  heroic^ 
objects  to  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  epithets, 
have  read  it  over  again,  with  all  our  old  enthusiasm, 
and  must  consider,  especially  with  regard  to  the  blood, 
that  Mr.  Allingham  does  not  perceive  the  poetic  fitoiess 
of  these  lurid  portents  in  heightening  the  horror  of  the 
picture.  But  why  he  wishes  to  expunge  the  last  stanza 
of  the  “  Battle  of  the  Baltic  ”  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  imagine ;  for  our  own  part,  nothing  would 
reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  that  melodious  sigh  that  the 
winds  of  Heaven  breathe  over  Riou’s  grave;  and  if  the  mer¬ 
maid  be,  as  Mr.  Allingham  considers,  a  “strange  monster,” 
then  give  us  more  such  monsters  in  the  poesy  of  land  and 
sea.  It  is  ill  work  pecking  and  snipping  at  the  stanzas 
of  great  poems,  and  specially  when  their  author  is  an 
artist  so  polished  and  exact  as  Campbell,  from  whoso 
hand  there  never  came  a  hasty  or  misshapen  verse, 
though  many  uninspired  ones,  and  whose  touch,  when 
the  logical  fit  was  on  him,  was  rapid,  terse,  and  exact. 
Mr.  Allingham  goes  so  far  in  one  place  as  to  suggest  a 
wholly  new  form  for  a  line  in  the  wonderful  story  of 
“  Glenava ;  ”  it  is  true  that  the  line  he  objects  to  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  is  this  sufficient  reason  for  re¬ 
moulding  it  ?  Mr.  Allingham  seems  to  forget  that  we 
have  all  grown  up  into  that  line,  and  made  it,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  unchangeably  our  own.  The  most 
singular  item  of  criticism,  however,  is  perhaps  that  in 
which  fault  is  found  with  tho  “  Exile  of  Erin  ”  for  say¬ 
ing  that  the  day-star  rose  o’er  his  native  isle.  “  Why 
the  poet  did  not  simply  write  ‘  set  ’  instead  of  ‘  rose  *  in 
the  song,”  says  Mr.  Allingham,  “is  to  me  a  dark 
enigma.”  Now  Campbell  was  not  a  man  to  write  words 
at  random,  and  of  course  in  making  his  exile  look  east¬ 
ward  he  meant  him  to  be  in  America.  That  Ireland  is 
not  in  sight  is  obvious — 

Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken, 

In  dream  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But,  alas !  in  a  far  foreign  bind  I  awaken, 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more. 

And  it  is  with  the  piety  of  distant  longing  that  he  turns 
his  face  towards  Ireland  at  sunrise,  as  the  Jews  were 
wont  in  exile  to  pray  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Temple. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Allingham  is  hypercritical 
and  unsympathetic  in  these  matters,  but  on  other  points 
his  remarks  are  often  very  acute.  He  perceives  the 
great  gift  of  concise  narrative  that  Campbell  possessed, 
and  he  dwells  upon  it  with  satisfaction.  He  is  evidently 
most  pleased  with  the  poet  when  he  has  a  direct  narra¬ 
tive  to  tell,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  side 
of  his  genius  is  very  attractive.  He  takes  “  Glenava  ” 
as  an  instance  of  his  power  of  compression,  and  admires 
the  skill  with  which  a  dramatic  story  is  put  before  us 
in  thirty-two  lines.  But  more  surprising  still,  surely, 
is  “  Adelgitha,”  where  a  story  full  of  incident,  a  whole 
world  of  passion  and  pathos,  is  enshrined  in  the  space 
of  sixteen  lines.  Campbell’s  gift  of  narrative  might  be 
well  compared  with  that  of  Uhland,  and  with  no  great 
advantage  to  the  famous  German  romancist.  In  such  a 
poem  as  “The  Turkish  Lady”  all  the  picturesque 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Jhe  Poetical  Works  of  Thomis  Campbell.  Edited  by  the  Hev. 

W.  Alfred  Hill,  M.A.  With  a  Life  by  ‘William  Allingham. 

George  Bell  and  Sons.* 

The  gift  that  enables  a  poet  at  a  great  national  crisis 
to  strike  the  exact  note  that  stimulates  and  satisfies  his 
people  is  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  of  the  favours  of 
the  muse,  and  one  of  the  rarest.  The  tact  that  flatters 
and  consoles,  the  tenderness  that  touches  lightly  and  yet 
not  trivially  on  gfrief,  the  flame  that  fires  the  heart  and 
exalts  it  to  devotion,  these  must  be  combined  with  the 
technical  qualities  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  diction,  a 
simple  but  sonorous  rhythm.  Few  European  poets,  per¬ 
haps  no  other  English  poet,  has  possessed  these  gifts  in 
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yigonr  of  the  old  ballad-makers  reappears,  but 
modernised  and  with  no  affectation  of  archaic  form.  In 
the  ballads  which  deal  with  the  superhuman  Campbell 
was  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  fashion  of  the  moment, 
the  love  of  melodramatic  incident  brought  ori^ally 
from  Germany,  and  fostered  by  M.  G.  Lewis  in  his  gnm 
ballads.  Under  this  hobgoblin  influence  Campbell 
wrote  the  best  productions  of  this  preposterous  school 
jf  literature,  and  how  much  superior  his  lightest  work 
was  to  the  best  of  such  a  man  as  Lewis  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  “  Spectre  Boat  **  with  such  a  production 
as  the  once  famous  “  Alonso  the  Brave  and  the  Fair 
Imogen.’*  The  latter  is  simply  provocative  of  mirth ; 
the  former,  in  spite  of  its  monstrosity,  is  awful  still. 

The  longer  poems  which  Campbell  produced  have 
ceased  to  be  much  read  or  quoted,  except  in  single  lines. 
Like  Rogers,  he  began  by  a  didactic  piece,  describing 
in  verse  that  reads  like  an  amalgam  of  the  “  Essay  on 
Man”  with  the  “Deserted  Village,”  the  pleasures  of  hope 
as  Rogers  had  described  those  of  memory.  U|ilike 
Rogers,  Campbell  so  far  gave  way  to  the  rapid  evolu¬ 
tion  of  poetic  taste  as  to  produce  an  epic  narrative  on  a 
romantic  theme,  and  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza. 
Separated  by  a  space  of  ten  years  from  one  another,  the 
“  Pleasures  of  Hope  ”  contrived  to  delight  the  last 
lovers  of  the  old  school,  while  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ” 
helped  to  inaugurate  the  now.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Allingham  in  considering  that  Campbell  was  little 
affected  by  the  emancipation  of  poetic  thought  that  set 
iu  with  the  nineteenth  century.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in 
his  own  way,  he  was  as  modern  as  Byron  and  Words¬ 
worth.  At  all  events,  his  stylo  exhibits  none  of  that 
inflexible  rigidity  which  left  Rogers,  at  last,  stranded 
like  a  deserted  whale,  high  on  the  shore  of  sandy 
correctness.  Is  this  song  the  work  of  a  man  to  whom 
the  early  English  poets,  once  more  read  and  studied, 
had  taught  no  lesson  of  melody  and  freedom  of  style  ? 

How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  liOve’s  beginning, 

When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there’s  no  untying! 

Yet  remember,  ’midst  your  wooing. 

Love  has  bliss,  but  Lore  has  ruing; 

Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle, 

Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle. 

Love  he  comes  and  Lore  he  tarries. 

Just  as  fate  and  fancy  carries; 

Longest  stays,  when  sorest  chidden ; 

Laughs  and  flies,  when  press’d  and  bidden. 

Hind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly. 

Hind  its  odour  to  the  lil}'. 

Hind  the  aspen  ne’er  to  quiver. 

Then  bind  Love  to  last  for  over! 

This  last  stanza  is  worthy  of  the  best  of  the  cavalier 
poets.  Sir  John  Suckling  himself  would  not  have  dis¬ 
dained  to  own  it.  In  the  matter  of  versification, 
Campbell  early  attained  a  comparative  perfection  which 
ho  did  not  push  on,  ns  Shelley  and  Keats  did,  to  the 
discovery  of  whole  new  melodies  and  harmonies.  His 
rhythmic  stylo  was  modern,  without  being  bold  in  its 
innovations.  Students  of  verse  will  remark  a  singular 
peculiarity  in  his  spirited  “  Ode  to  Winter,”  whore,  in  a 
poem  otherwise  written  entirely  in  iambics,  he  intro¬ 
duces  at  set  intervals  a  quatrain  written  in  trochees, 
and  with  excellent  eflect.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  his 
naval  ballads  are  remarkably  correct  in  cadence,  without 
ever  falling  into  that  tiresome  uniformity  that  makes  so 
much  of  Moore’s  work,  in  the  same  metre,  like  a  sonata 
on  the  hurdy-gurdy.  When  “  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore”  was  anonymously  published  in  1817,  Shelley 
suggested  that  it  might  possibly  prove  to  bo  a  first  draft 
by  Campbell ;  his  delicate  ear  perceiving  in  Wolfe’s 
magnificent  elegy  a  pathetic  sonorousness  of  which  no 
recognised  author  but  Campbell  could  bo  supposed 
capable,  and  yet  being  conscious  of  a  technical  irregu¬ 
larity  altogether  foreign  to  the  precision  of  the  elder 
author.  Had  the  pre-occupation  and  early  death  of 
Charles  Wolfe  not  prevented  his  serious  study  of  poetry 
altogether,  Campbell  would  probably  have  found  in  him 
a  rival  more  serious  than  any  in  English  litcratui*e  since 


“Battle  of  Agincourt.”  As  it  is  he  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  known  by  his  one  most  popular  poem,  for  few 
indeed  must  be  the  readers  who  have  unearthed  from 
the  forgotten  volume  of  his  remains  those  few  and 
delicate  songs  that  alone  he  found  time  to  write. 
Campbell  had  another  lot ;  a  stronger  creature  in  every 
sense,  he  fought  his  way  through  the  world  and  gained 
himself  a  foremost  place  in  literature.  All  honour  to 
his  genius  and  his  success ;  yet  fancy  loves  to  return 
with  regret  to  the  memory  of  the  young  and  amiable 
clergyman  who  lies,  the  victim  of  his  own  devotion, 
forgotten  in  a  distant  Irish  churchyard,  but  who  con¬ 
trived,  though  for  one  moment  only,  to  rival  the  most 
successful  of  martial  lyrists  on  his  own  field  and  with 
his  own  weapons.  E.  W.  G. 


ments ;  the  clever  wife  of  a  clever  man  ;  handsome  and 
enthusiastic,  and  whose  life  was  throughout  interesting 
and  womanly”.  Up  to  the  age  of  one-and- twenty  she 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  studious,  impulsive  girl, 
brought  up  tenderly  by  her  father  and  a  maiden  aunt  in 
a  quiet  village  of  Yorkshire.  In  1791  she  married 
Archibald  Fletcher,  an  Edinburgh  advocate,  many  years 
her  senior,  a  staunch  Whig,  whose  labours  for  Scotch 
Borough  Reform  have  earned  him  a  name  among  his 
political  countrymen.  When  Mrs.  Fletcher  arrived  in 
Edinburgh,  the  subject  upperraostin  everybody’s  thoughts 
was  the  French  Revolution,  and,  “  Whiggism  ”  and  “  re¬ 
volutionism  ”  meaning  almost  the  same  thing  to  the 
Edinburgh  folk  of  that  day,  and  both  being  held  in 
equal  horror,  Mr.  Fletcher  found  himself  for  some  time 
after  his  marriage  without  clients,  and  was  often  reduced 
to  his  last  guinea.  Absurd  accusations,  scarcely  credible 
no\y,  were  made  against  him  and  his  wife ;  such  as  that 
Mrs.  Fletcher  killed  her  chickens  with  a  small  guillo¬ 
tine  in  order  that  she  might  be  an  expert  when  French 
customs  crossed  the  Channel.  But  while  Mrs.  Fletcher 
refutes  this  charge  with  disdain,  she  acknowledges  with 
a  certain  satisfaction  the  fact  that  her  enthusiastic  hus¬ 
band  put  her  into  a  fever,  a  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of 
one  of  her  children,  by  reading  aloud  at  her  bedside  the 
whole  details  of  the  State  Trials  of  1794. 

With  the  new  century  a  great  reform  took  place  in 
the  society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1799  the  poet  Campbell 
published  his  ‘  Pleasures  of  Hope,’  written  in  his 
“dusky  lodging”  in  an  old  Edinburgh  square.  In 
1799,  too,  Walter  Scott  brought  his  young  wife  to  a 
little  cottage  at  Lass  wade.  In  1802  Campbell’s 
‘  Hohenlinden  ’  and  Scott’s  *  Border  Minstrelsy  ’  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  in  that  year  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  lievietVj  the  grand  speculation  of  a  few 
young  men,  wdio  made  their  arrangements  “  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  storey  or  flat  of  a  house  in  Buccleuch 
Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.” 
Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Francis  Horner, 
Ur.  Thomas  Brown,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  founders 
and  earliest  contributors  to  the  Itevieu\  held  their 
“  dark  divans  ”  in  a  dingy  printer’s  office  in  an  old 
town  close,  Sydney  Smith  being  the  most  timorous,  and 
Brougham  the  most  adventurous,  of  these  literary 
speculators.  Mrs.  Fletcher  bears  witness  to  the  “  elec¬ 
tric  effects  ”  which  the  lievieio  produced  on  the  public 
mind.  The  authorship  of  the  different  articles  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  every  dinner-table.  At  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  house 
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one  night,  when  Brougham  was  among  the  gnests,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  entirely  ignorant  who  was  its  author,  praised 
an  article  in  the  Review  on  Professor  Black’s  chemistry, 
and  added  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  article  might 
do  or  be  anything  he  pleased.  Mr,  Brougham  stretched 
eagerly  forward,  and  said,  “  What,  Mr.  Fletcher,  be 
anything  ?  May  he  be  Lord  Chancellor  ?  ”  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  repeated,  “  Yes,  Lord  Chancellor,  or  anything 
he  desires.” 

Until  Mr.  Fletcher’s  death,  in  1828,  he  and  his  wife 
made  Edinburgh  their  home  and  head-quarters,  from 
which,  however,  they  made  excursions  from  time  to 
time.  During  this  period  we  find  the  education  of  her 
children  occupies  a  great  part  of  her  energies  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  an  occasional  outburst  of  feeling  concerning  the 
Corn  Laws  or  the  Slave  Trade  that  her  political  sym¬ 
pathies  show  themselves.  She  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  several  interesting  persons.  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld  are  her  constant  correspondents,  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  sends  her  daughters  to  visit  them  in  London. 
She  knows  and  corresponds  also  with  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  the  Scottish  poet,  whom  she  first  saw  at  work, 
among  a  group  of  other  young  masons,  upon  the  new 
gateway  of  a  Dumfriesshire  estate.  During  one  of  her 
visits  to  London,  Mrs.  Fletcher  hears  Mrs.  Fry  read  to 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate ;  and  she  also  visits  William 
Godwin,  at  his  lodgings  in  “  a  small  bookseller’s  shop 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  with  a  figure  of  .^sop  over  the  door ;  ” 
and  hanging  in  his  little  parlour  she  saw  the  beautif^ul 
portrait  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  by  Opie. 

At  her  husband’s  death,  in  1828,  Mrs.  Fletcher’s 
Scottish  home  was  broken  up.  Some  of  her  children 
were  married,  and  others  were  dead  ;  and  she  and  her 
daughter  Mary  spent  their  time  in  moving  leisurely 
from  place  to  place.  They  visited  Paris  and  London, 
stayed  at  Rugby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  Lakes,  and 
now  and  then  went  back  to  Edinburgh  for  the  sake  of 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  They  were  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
winter  of  1832--33,  during  the  time  of  the  first  popular 
election  of  members  of  the  city  under  the  new  Reform 
Bill.  With  characteristic  fervour  Mrs.  Fletcher  took  { 
her  grandsons  to  watch  the  erection  of  the  hustings  at 
.  the  Old  Town  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  election  she  and  her  daughter  Mary  were  at  Lord 
Jeffrey’s  house  with  other  guests  to  await  the  trium¬ 
phant  return  of  the  members.  Lord  Jeffrey  himself, 
then  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  James  Abercrombie, 
Speaker 'of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Cockburn 
brought  them  the  news.  “  And  well  I  remember,”  says 
Mary,  his  way  of  rushing  into  the  drawing-room  and 
looking  round  the  crowd  of  Whig  ladies  and  girls  who 
were  present,  and  calling  out  ‘  Where’s  Mrs.  Fletcher  ? 
she’s  the  woman  I  want !  ’  and  when  my  mother  came 
from  the  window  to  meet  him  they  clasped  each  other’s 
hands  and  had  a  good  ‘  greet  ’  together.” 

In  1837  Mrs.  Fletcher  spent  some  time  in  London ; 
and  it  was  there  that  Mazzini  came  to  her,  young,  slim, 
dark  and  melancholy,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
talked  to  her  in  French  about  his  literary  work  and 
about  Chatterton.  He  looked  so  unhappy  that  the  im¬ 
pulsive  Mrs.  Fletcher  fancied  after  he  had  left  her  “  that 
he  meditated  suicide,”  and  she  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
friendly  exhortation  which  brought  a  very  mild  and 
beautiful  reply,  in  which  he  calls  himself  “  naturally 
and  compares  himself  to  Chatterton  “  in  Jierte^ 
not  in  despondency.” 

In  1839  Mrs.  Fletcher  purchased  Lancrigg,  a  summer 
home  at  Grasmere,  and  Wordsworth  acted  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  estate-agent,  while  Dora  Wordsworth  wrdte  the 
business  letters  for  him.  Even 'on  the  subject  of  chim¬ 
neys  “Mr.  Wordsworth  ”  must  be  consulted. 

Another  of  our  Grasmere  wallers  amused  us  by  his  opinion  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  My  daughter,  when  enforcing  her  desire  to  have 
the  chimneys  like  those  in  Troutbeck,  said,  “  Mr.  Wordsworth  thinks 
they  are  the  best  for  this  country,  and  we  must  do  what  he  tells 
us.  “  Yes,”  said  the  man  deliberately,  ”  M’appen  he  has  as  much 
sense  as  most  on  us.” 

From  1841  to  her  death  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  Lancrigg  was  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  home,  and  there 
she  enjoyed  having  several  of  the  “  lions  ”  of  the  period 


!  to  visit  her.  During  the  Crimean  War  she  was  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  forming  associations  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded,  though  her  daughter  Mary  tells  us  they 
felt  with  old  Elaspar,  that  “  what  they  killed  each  other 
for  I  never  could  make  out.” 

Lady  Richardson,  the  “  Mary  ”  so  often  mentioned 
in  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  journal  and  letters,  has  edited  her 
mother’s  autobiography  with  great  care  and  affection. 
She  has  added  to  it  notes  of  her  own,  and  has  published 
with  it  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  sketches  of  the  lives  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  daughter  Grace,  who  died  in  the  year 
1817. 

The  two  portraits  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  in  the  book  are 
both  handsome — the  one  young,  dark-eyed,  impetuous  ; 
the  other  beautiful,  mild,  and  aged.  Her  power  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  everybody  about  her,  no  matter 
how  different  their  sympathies  from  her  own,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  her  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
It  was  said  of  her  by  one  of  her  most  intimate  lady- 
friends,  as  fervid  a  Tory  as  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  a  Whig, 
“  God  Almighty  meant  to  make  a  very  perfect  creature, 
but  the  Devil  in  enmity  stamped  Democracy  on  her 
brow.”  F.  M. 


THE  BOUDOIR  CABAL. 

The  Boudoir  Cabal,  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Member  for  Pane.' 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

There  is  an  admirable  catholicity  of  spite  in  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Member  for  Paris.*  Almost  the  only 
representative  person  for  whom  he  has  a  good  word  to  ^ 
say  is  the  Deity  of  orthodox  Christians  ;  and  even  that 
has  the  appearance  of  being  dictated  not  so  much  by 
respect  for  himself  as  by  a  cordial  desire  to  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  disagreeable  to  his  enemies.  With 
that  exception  the  author  of  ‘  The  Member  for  Paris  ’ 
distributes  his  genial  firebrands  and  arrows  with  much 
impartiality.  The  bloated  upstart  capitalist  would  seem 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  animosity,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  a  prosperous  oystershell-utiliser  and 
sausage-maker  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
canvas  of  his  caricature.  But  the  nobility,  with  whom 
the  author  appears  to  be  very  intimate,  do  not  escape. 
Very  intimate  indeed  the  author  appears  to  be,  even 
to  the  extent  of  knowing  how  peeresses  and  their 
daughters  talk  in  their  bedrooms  when  their  maids  are 
excluded  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
information  by  the  keyhole.  But  he  has  net  been  con¬ 
ciliated  by  the  favour  of  admission  to  this  peculiar  and 
secret  intimacy.  Possessing  Mrs.  Gann’s  knowledge  of 
the  peerage,  he  has  something  much  less  than  Mrs. 
Gann’s  reverence  for  the  Corinthian  order.  Ashe  testi¬ 
fies  his  scorn  for  the  self-made  capitalist  by  labelling 
him  Sir  Ham  Pennywon,  so  he  indicates  a  hardly  less 
active  contempt  for  our  old  nobility  by  such  nicknames 
as  Lord  Heavysides,  Lord  Albert  Drone,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bumblebeigh.  Even  where  his  titles  are  less  directly 
insulting,  he  uses  a  more  gaily  coloured  nomenclature, 
which  is  equally  suggestive  of  the  contempt  of  a 
superior  spirit ;  a  writer’s  respect  for  blue  blood  must 
be  decidedly  on  the  wane  before  he  can  permit  himself 
to  indulge  in  such  baptismal  flippancies  as  Lady  Beau- 
jolais,  Lady  Canonlaugh,  Lady  Belladonna,  and  Lord 
Tweedledee.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  In  drawing 
a  moral  at  the  end,  the  author  says  that  his 
purpose  has  been  to  show  the  thorns  that  lie  in 
the  highest  walks  of  life,  and  vex  the  feet  of 
the  titled  pedestrian,  so  that  humbler  folks  may 
be  consoled  in  the  discomforts  of  their  less  ex¬ 
alted  station.  From  this  we  might  infer  that  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Boudoir  Cabal  ’  has  at  least  a  liking  for 
the  less  favoured  children  of  fortune,  thus  kindly  to 
warn  them  against  trying  to  enter  the  peerage.  But 
no  ;  his  hero  has  “  a  quiet  contempt  for  the  democracy,” 
and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  hero’s  contempt  is 
shared  by  his  creator.  A  lively  and  strong-minded 
lady  once  startled  and  struck  dumb  a  curate  who  had 
taken  her  down  to  dinner  by  giving  a  very  fierce 
answer  to  a  meek  leading  question — **  What  s  your 
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rainion  aboat  politics  ?  **  **  Carsethe  Lords,  blast  the 

Commons,  and  damn  the  lower  orders.”  The  author 
of  ‘  The  Boadoir  Cabal  ’  might  very  well  have  put 
this  on  his  titlepage  as  a  confession  of  his  political 
£uth. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  inferred  that  ‘  The 
Boudoir  Cabal  *  is  the  opposite  of  a  dull  book,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  entertaining  as  thorough  and  un¬ 
compromising  ill-nature,  and  the  author  is  not  only  a 
veiy  ill-natured  man,  but  has  made  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  being  a  man  of  genius.  He  stands  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  men  of  talent,  and  it  would  be  a 
difficult  critical  exercise  to  say  why  he  should  not  be 
placed  higher  among  novelists  than  he  stands  in  the 
general  opinion  of  his  readers.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason 
IS  that  he  thinks  too  little  about  his  work  and  too  much 
about  himself ;  he  distracts  attention  from  his  personages 
and  diverts  the  current  of  his  story  into  uninteresting 
tracks  in  order  to  find  himself  opportunities  for  demon¬ 
strating  how  very  clever  and  knowing  a  fellow  he  is, 
Sndto  that  end  pretending  perhaps  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  possible  for  any  human  being.  But 
whatever  conclusion  we  may  come  to  regarding  the  literary 
status  of  the  author  of  ‘The  Boudoir  Cabal,’  and  without 
doing  his  imagination  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  his 
most  remarkable  personages  are  founded  on  fact,  or  have  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  real  life,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  novel  is  very  clever  and  interesting.  The  un¬ 
informed  reader  rises  from  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of 
superiority  to  the  mass  of  people  who  know  nothing  of 
the  arts  by  which  adventurers — political,  social,  and 
commercial — get  on  in  the  world,  and  the  secret 
machinery  by  which  our  rulers  are  governed.  Here  we 
see  how  a  young  lord  of  seven-and-twenty,  fresh  from 
his  travels,  can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  become  an 
Under- Secretary  of  State,  and  in  eighteen  months  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  the  mainstay  of  his  party.  Here 
we  see  how  absolute  and  despotic  a  permanent  clerk  in 
a  State  Office  can  make  himself  over  those  casual  heads 
of  departments  who  come  and  go  with  the  changes  of 
Ministry.  Here  we  see  how  a  dark  and  handsome 
adventui'ess,  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
the  daughter  of  a  man  with  a  grievance,  can  get  her 
&ther  packed  off  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  ingratiate  herself 
with  a  city  millionaire,  goad  him  into  a  foreign  loan, 
and  induce  him  to  settle  tens  of  thousands  on  her, 
proving  that  love  is  lord  even  of  the  promoters  of 
o^tershell-utilisation  companies.  Here  we  see  how  an 
oiled  and  curled  Italian  prince  can  succeed  in  raising  a 
loan  for  an  utterly  insolvent  foreign  State  from  the 
same  millionaire,  but  cannot  succeed  in  establishing  for 
himself  a  secure  position  in  the  society  of  English 
noblemen.  Here  we  see  how  the  prosperous  sausage- 
maker  may  also  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  pushing  young 
barrister,  and  become  the  founder  of  a  newspaper  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  world.  Hero  we  see  how 
a  young  man  can  be  pitchforked  into  office  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  knot  of  ladies,  and  how  he  can  bo  worried 
the  same  influential  beings  when  he  gives  them 
offence.  All  this  and  much  more  is  narrated  with  great 
spirit  in  *  The  Boudoir  Cabal,’  and  if  it  is  an  audacious 
caricature  of  reality,  it  is  at  least  highly  amusing. 
There  is  positively  nothing  too  high  or  too  profound  for 
the  author’s  knowledge  ;  ho  does  not  hesitate  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  Constitution,  to 
describe  not  only  the  ceremonies  at  Windsor  on  the 
occasion  of  a  change  of  Ministry  and  the  red  morocco 
boxes  containing  the  ministerial  seals,  but  the  very 
feelings  with  which  the  Queen  regards  a  transfer  of 
power  from  one  party  to  another.  The  duties  of  the 
lively  Lady-in-Waiting,  who  is  the  main  conduit  of 
gossip  to  Her  ^Majesty’s  ear,  and  the  “capital”  menu  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord-in- Waiting,  the  Groom-in- Waiting, 
and  the  Equerry,  are  told  with  equal  minuteness  in 
these  attractive  pages. 
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Interleaves  in  the  Working  Prose  of  Twenty  Years. 

Greg.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

Studies  in  Verse.  By  Charles  Grant.  London :  John  Pearson. 

The  Demon.  A  Poem.  By  Michael  Lermontoff.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  A.  C.  Stephen.  London:  Tnibnav 
and  Co. 

Varieties  in  Verse.  London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Daby  May.  Home  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  W.  C.  Bennett. 
London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  writers  whose  poetical  performances  now  lie 
before  us  have  two  recommendations  in  common — 
modesty  and  genuine  depth  of  feeling.  Mr.  Greg  is  not 
a  poet,  scarcely  even  an  average  versifier.  But  he  is 
an  earnest  man,  who  has  reflected  seriously  and  striven 
energetically,  and  the  metrical  vesture  of  his  thought 
has  not  been  assumed  out  of  affectation,  but  from  an  in¬ 
stinctive  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  mere  prose 
to  the  expression  of  powerful  emotion.  The  inadequacy 
of  even  verse  in  Mr.  Greg’s  case  may  be  deemed  to  bo 
gracefully  admitted  by  the  title  of  his  volume,  bespeak¬ 
ing  indulgence  for  the  episodical  music  of  a  busy  life. 
From  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  from  some  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  former  volume,  we  conjecture  Mr.  Greg’s  pieces 
to  form  the  fragmentary  record  of  a  retreat  from  the 
utmost  confines  of  revolutionary  Free  Thought  to  a 
moderate  Theism,  and  a  political  creed  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  Toryism.  In  art,  as  in  religion,  souls 
are  saved  by  sincerity,  and  the  obvious  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Greg’s  convictions  renders  their  soundness 
comparatively  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  forbear  remarking  that  had  we  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  utter  hollowness  of  the 
Confederate  cause,  the  failure  of  so  able  an  advocate 
to  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  sentimental  rubbish 
would  have  removed  it.  Mr.  Greg,  now  that  he  sees 
himself  in  print,  must  be  aghast  at  his  approach  to  the 
thin  pretentious  rhetoric  of  the  author  of  ‘  Guy  Living¬ 
stone.’  The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  an  apo¬ 
theosis  of  the  “  Alabama  ” — a  vessel  terrible  to  defenceless 
merchantmen,  but  which  went  to  the  bottom  in  her  first 
encounter  with  a  ship-of-war. 

Mr.  Grant  is  as  superior  to  Mr.  Greg  in  the  form  as 
inferior  in  the  substance  of  his  poetry,  and  his  feeling 
is  not  the  less  genuine  for  lying  near  the  surface.  His 
diction  is  elegant,  and  his  versification  very  melodious. 
We  like  him  best  in  his  minor  lyrics,  carols  or  chants 
alternately  symptomatic  of  a  blithe  or  a  pensive  mood, 
attractive  for  their  case  and  grace,  but  too  unsubstan¬ 
tial  to  admit  of  detailed  criticism  or  even  of  quotation. 
Some  of  his  ballads  are  felicitous  imitations  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  really  popular  poetry.  His  blank  verse  is  too 
much,  tinged  with  contemporary  influences,  and  too 
little  above  the  standard  of  prose.  The  little  volume  is 
a  model  of  typographical  elegance. 

That  translation  cannot  be  a  failure  which  proves  the 
author  of  the  original  to  have  been  a  poet.  No  reader 
of  |Mr.  Stephen’s  version  of  ‘  The  Demon  ’  will  re¬ 
fuse  that  title  to  Michael  Lermontoff.  The  poem  is 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  Byron,  but  for  whom  it 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  written.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  no  example  of  servile  imitation,  but  an  eminent 
proof  of  the  power  of  one  man  of  genius  to  fire  and 
animate  another.  The  subject — the  passion  of  a  lost 
spirit  for  an  earthly  maiden — is  thoroughly  Byronic, 
and  the  poem  may  be  described  as  bearing  much  the 
same  relation  to  “Heaven  and  Earth  ”  as  “Manfred” 
does  to  “  Faust.”  Like  Byron’s,  LermontoflTs  effects 
are  broad  and  general ;  he  exhibits  no  extraordinary 
keenness  of  observation,  no  refined  insight  into  cha¬ 
racter,  but  excels  in  ease  of  narrative,  in  vividness  of 
description,  and  in  the  vigorous  grasp  of  his  subject. 
The  action  of  the  poem  passes  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  local  colouring  is  a  great  safeguard  of 
the  author’s  originality.  Mr.  Stephen’s  version  is  in 
the  main  an  extremely  successful  essay  in  Byron’s 
manner.  His  faults  are  for  the  most  part  occasional 
and  quite  incomprehensible  lapses  into  awkwardness  or 
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bathos,  which  a  little  attention  would  have  enabled  him 
to  avoid  or  correct. 

Sweet  balm  and  hergartvot  throughout  the  day 

Shall  fill  the  air  with  odours  chaste. 

The  chastity  of  a  smell !  Mr.  Stephen’s  oversights  of 
this  kind  are  fortunately  for  the  most  part  very  obvious, 
and  a  moderate  share  of  diligence  bestowed  in  detecting 
and  amending  them  will  suffice  to  raise  his  style  to  a 
level  with  his  subject. 

The  author  of  ‘Varieties  in  Verse ’is  another  poet 
whose  impulse  to  express  himself  in  verse  has  come 
rather  from  the  beginning  than  from  the  later  part  of 
the  century.  There  are  traces  of  Shelley’s  influence  in 
his  poems,  and  occasional  echoes  of  Tennyson  and 
Clough  ;  but  both  in  his  versification  and  in  his  feeling 
for  nature,  in  his  melancholy  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
common  sorrows  of  life,  he  reminds  us  most  frequently 
of  Byron.  Not  that  his  volume  of  “  Varieties  ”  is  a 
patchwork  of  imitations ;  with  all  the  variety  there  is  a 
unity  of  character  in  the  work  which  shows  that  the 
writer  is  unafiectedly  seeking  expression  tor  the  higher 
feelings  of  a  manly  nature,  although  he  has  not  enough 
technical  originality  to  invent  new  forms  for  himself. 
The  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  “A  Vision  of 
Man,”  in  which  there  is  an  approach  to  the  allitera¬ 
tive  metro  of  Langland’s  “  Piers  the  Plowman.” 
The  author  might  with  advantage  have  ven¬ 
tured  more  boldly  on  alliteration  in  such  a  poem 
as  this.  It  may  be  the  efiect  of  association  with 
the  gloomy  moral  energy  of  “  Piers  the  Plowman,” 
but  alliterative  verse  seems  to  add  to  the  thrusting 
power  of  humane  denunciation  of  worldly  vanities  ;  it  has 
a  certain  plain  directness  and  homely  unvarnished 
vigour ;  the  recurrence  of  the  letter  seems  to  send  a 
precept  home  like  an  emphatic  oratorical  blow  from  the 
preacher’s  fist.  Perhaps  the  most  original  and  power¬ 
ful  conception  in  the  volume  is  the  poem  entitled  “  The 
Dead-Cart,”  in  which  a  poor  wretch  who  has  lost  his 
wife  and  children  by  the  Plague,  but  himself  been 
spared  by  a  freak  of  contagion,  is  supposed  to  drive  the 
dead-cart  through  the  streets,  repeating  the  most 
dismal  cry  that  ever  was  heard  in  town  or  country,  and 
desolately  praying,  but  praying  in  vain,  that  he  may 
join  his  lost  ones. 

The  saddest  silence  is  over  the  street, 

As  I  labour  along  it  with  weary  tread. 

With  no  one  to  nod  to  me,  no  one  to  greet, 

For  am  I  not  cursfed  ? 

Bring  out  your  dead ! 

Not  a  year  ago,  and  from  every  door 

Came  words  of  kindness,  and  children  spread 

Little  hands  to  meet  me ;  but  never  more 
Shall  I  hear  their  voices. ' 

Bring  out  your  dead ! 

1  too  had  children,  1  too  was  blest ; 

'Tis  bitter  to  love,  and  'tis  sad  to  wed ! 

All,  all,  are  gone,  but  the  heartless  pest 
Will  not  take  me  with  them. 

Bring  out  your  dead ! 

So  I  wander  alone  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Since  all  must  labour  to  gain  their  bread  : 

None  other  has  courage  to  drive  this  cart, 

But  nothing  will  kill  me. 

Bring  out  your  dead ! 

Yet  often,  as  over  the  grass-grown  way 
I  hear  a  footstep,  I  turn  my  head  ; 

’Tis  some  one,  a  neighbour,  he  dare  not  stay, 

For  am  I  not  poison  ? 

Bring  out  your  dead ! 

There  never  is  sign  or  a  sound  to  greet. 

Nor  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  for  the  friend  has  fled ; 

And  the  echoing  sound  of  his  timid  feet 
Dies  into  the  silence. 

Bring  out  your  dead ! 

The  poems  which  Mr,  Bennett  has  collected  and 
reprinted  in  a  volume,  with  the  leading  title  of  ‘  Baby 
May,’  were  warmly  welcomed  many  years  ago,  and 
their  popularity  has  been  proved  in  the  most  effective, 
if  not  always  the  most  gratifying,  way  of  quotation  in 
newspapers  at  home,  and  piracy  and  appropriation  in 
America.  “  Home  Poems  ”  is  a  title  singularly  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  verses  in  the 
first  part  of  the  collection ;  they  are  essentially 
domestic,  dealing  -mth  the  innocence  of  childhood  and  | 


the  constancy  of  wedded  life.  Dr.  Johnson  might  havo 
objected  to  some  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  playful  condescensions 
to  child  nature,  but  poems  so  simple,  tender,  and  pretty 
are  sure  to  retain  a  w’ide  popularity. 


GIPSYING  ON  PARNASSUS. 

English- Gipsy  Songs,  In  Rommany^  with  Metrical  English 
Translations.  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer, 
and  Janet  Tuckey.  London  :  Trubnor  and  Co. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  recent  volume  of  verse 
more  thoroughly  exceptional  in  character,  or  comprising 
more  varied  points  of  interest,  than  this  unique  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Leland  and  his  poetical  disciples.  The 
phenomenon  is  by  no  means  rare  of  a  man  of  education 
and  true  poetical  genius  composing  with  signal  eflTect  in 
some  dialect  remote  from  the  accepted  medium  of 
literary  speech,  but  this  has  usually  been  his  mother 
tongue.  The  precedents  of  Burns  and  Barnes,  Frits 
Reuter  and  Hebei,  do  not  however  apply  to  Mr.  Leland, 
whose  mastery  over  the  exotic  forms  of  speech  in  which 
his  humour  lias  principally  been  exhibited  has  been 
acquired  by  study,  and  who  might  never  have  originated 
Hans  Breitmann  if  he  had  not  begun  by  interpreting 
Heine.  The  endeavour  to  figure  as  an  English  Gipsy 
of  poetic  accomplishments  is  obviously  in  some  respects 
more  arduous  than  that  to  bestow  literary  currency  on 
the  grotesque  jargon  of  the  American  “  Dutch.”  A 
writer  in  a  mixed  dialect  is  in  the  auspicious  situation 
of  the  bat  in  the  fable — if  one  of  his  idioms  fails  him,  ho 
can  help  himself  out  with  the  other.  A  Rommany 
purist,  however,  might  weigh  Mr.  Leland  in  his  balance 
and  find  him  wanting,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this 
“elegant  and  sporting  language,”  as  the  author  else¬ 
where  terms  it,  is  not  recorded  to  have  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  Pentecostal  gift.  We  must,  for  our 
OAvn  part,  disclaim  the  ability  equally  with  ihe  desire 
to  regard  the  performances  of  our  Gipsy  Musagetes 
and  his  choir  from  a  philological  point  of  view, 
further  than  may  be  included  in  a  g^teful  appreciation 
of  the  very  interesting  hints  on  the  affinities  of  the 
language  and  the  genealogy  of  particular  vocables  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  them.  Our  concern  is  rather 
with  their  Muse’s  English  than  her  Rommany  attire, 
and  delighted  are  wo  to  recognise  in  her  utterances, 
quite  apart  from  the  dialect  in  which  these  are  acci¬ 
dentally  couched,  the  clearness,  the  freshness,  the  sanity, 
the  tender  human  feeling  and  simple  fidelity  to  nature 
of  that  rare  product  in  these  times— -true  popular  poet^. 
One  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  lULr. 
Leland’s  inspiration  is  the  character  of  his  book,  as  the 
collective  production  of  a  school  of  kindred  spirits 
deriving  their  impulse  from  him.  Such  an  alliance  is 
manifestly  hardly  possible  in  the  case  of  highly  artificial 
and  elaborate  poetry.  The  present  Lord  Lytton  has 
essayed  a  narrative  poem  in  conjunction  with  a  coad¬ 
jutor,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  joint  production 
smelt  of  two  lamps  instead  of  one.  It  is  otherwise  at 
periods  of  free  unstudied  productiveness.  To  compare 
great  things  with  small,  Homer  leads  a  host  of 
Homeridsd,  the  Eddas  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied  are 
refashioned  from  generation  to  generation ;  in  other 
departments  of  Art,  Phidias  and  Raphael  have  their 
disciples,  whose  labours  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  master’s  own.  Miss  Tuckey’s  and  Professor  Palmer’s 
work  may,  indeed,  be  readily  discriminated  from  Mr. 
Leland’s,  but  is  sufficiently  near  it  in  spirit  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  a  vein  of  simple  poetical  feeling,  which, 
as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  gift  exceptional 
with  them,  might  in  stirring  times  find  utterance  in  an 
outburst  of  really  national  lyrical  melody. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  cite  Mr.  Leland’s  own 
account  of  the  motive  of  his  appearance  in  the  character 
of  Gipsy  laureate,  and  of  the  measure  of  success  which 
he  considers  himself  to  have  attained.  His  case  bears 
no  inconsiderable  affinity  to  that  of  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain.  “  When  writing  *  The  English  Gipsies  and 
their  Language  ’  I  was  desirous  of  adding  specimens  of 
Rommany  songs but,  with  the  exception  of  a  panegyric 
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addressed  by  a  ji^teful  Gipsy  to  Mr,  Leland  himself, 
and  a  death  song  described  as  **  a  yard  and  a  half  long," 
whose  pathos  might  to  a  fastidious  person  seem  impaired 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  death  having  never  taken 
place,  no  such  songs  were  to  be  found.  Mr.  Leland 
thereupon  determined  to  create  them  himself. 

Not  finding  what  I  wanted,  I  had  given  np  the  intention  of 
forming  such  a  collection,  when  the  perusal  of  a  few  excellent 
Rommany  ballads  by  a  friend  who  may  fairly  claim  to  be  among 
the  **  deepest "  of  the  deep  in  the  language,  as  well  as  others  by 
Professor  Palmer  and  Miss  Janet  Tuckey,  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  p^try,  impressed  with  true  Gipsy  spirit,  and  perfectly 
idiomatic,  might  be  written  and  honestly  class^  as  Hommany,  even 
though  not  composed  by  dwellers  in  tents  or  caravans.  The  expe¬ 
riment  was  made,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  anything  like 
theatrical  Gipsyism,  or  fanciful  idealisation.  With  this  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  the  writers  have  done  their  best  to  use  simple 
language  and  to  keep  strictly  to  real  English  Rommany,  both  as 
regards  words  and  expression.  The  difficulty  of  doing  so  was  very 
great,  it  being  often  impossible  to  sot  forth  new  ideas  correctly 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  making  a  new  language, 
or  creating,  in  the  dilettante  spirit,  an  affected  style.  We  have,  I 
trust,  done  nothing  towards  forming  a  lengua  del  AJicion,  or  sham 
Gipsy,  such  as  exists  in  Spain  among  sporting  men,  and  is  unin¬ 
telligible  to  Gipsies.  Not  that  1  would  regard  this  as  an  infallible 
test,  for  1  have  known  Gipsies  so  ignorant  that  it  was  impossible 
without  much  explanation  and  many  repetitions  to  make  them 
understand  the  simplest  English  verse.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  this  collection  there  is  hardly  one  poem  which,  if  read  in  a 
natural  and  prosaic  manner,  without  dwelling  on  the  rhymes  or 
metre,  will  not  be  perfectly  plain  to  any  intelligent  Gipsy ;  indeed, 

I  have  amply  satisfied  myself  of  this  by  experiment. 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  these  ballads  are 
not  such  as  Gipsies  would  have  written  for  themselves, 
and  that  thej  can  only  be  referred  to  with  the  greatest 
caution  as  indicative  in  any  degree  of  the  mental  habits 
of  the  tribe.  The  incidents  on  which  they  are  founded 
are,  indeed,  almost  invariably  derived  from  the  lips  of 
Gipsies,  and  in  many  cases,  we  are  assured,  the  ipsissima  | 
verba  of  the  speaker  have  been  all  but  pi*eserved.  The  ! 
tints  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
manifest,  must  have  undergone  serious  modification  in 
passing  through  the  minds  of  a  gifted  young  lady,  an 
University  professor,  and  a  cosmopolitan  of  encyclopaedic 
attainments.  A  fairer  notion  of  what  Gipsies  can  effect 
for  themselves  would  probably  bo  derived  from  the 
great  work  of  Paspati  on  the  dialect  of  the  Turkish 
Gipsies,  containing  incidentally  numerous  specimens  of 
their  artless  literature,  significant,  it  must  be  said,  of 
the  lowest  conceivable  intellectual  and  moral  status.  An 
English  Gipsy’s  stock  of  ideas  is  doubtless  far  more 
ample  than  his  Oriental  brother’s ;  the  form  neverthe¬ 
less  of  the  very  few  and  brief  original  pieces  which  Mr. 
Leland  has  been  able  to  discover  is  so  elementary  as  to 
oblige  us  to  place  the  Rommany,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  innate  aesthetic  endowment,  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
Indo-European  races.  The  metres  adapted  by  Mr. 
Leland  and  bis  coadjutors  are  those  of  English  ballad 
poetry  in  every  respect  of  accent,  scansion,  and  rhyme. 
It  is  something  to  have  endowed  a  language  with 
wholly  now  poetical  forms,  and  demonstrated  its  capa¬ 
city  for  employing  them,  provided  always  that  these 
obtain  the  suflrago  of  the  native  critics,  and  receive  the 
unmistakable  compliment  of  their  imitation.  Our 
authors’  triumph  would  be  complete  if  they  could 
originate  a  school  of  Gipsy  poetry,  or  hear  their  own 
pieces  sung  at  fairs  and  races  as  the  productions  of 
genuine  native  talent.  They  may  yet  fare  like  the  sire 
of  all  song,  and  in  endeavouring  to  assort  their  claims 
to  authorship  encounter  an  incredulous  public  who  “in 
great  Jubal’s  name  thrust  Jubal  forth.’’ 

These  pieces  come  nearly  all  under  the  head  of  the 
pathetic  or  of  the  humorous,  the  latter  preponderating 
in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  being  that  of  sex  among  the 
joint  authors.  Mr.  Leland’s  humour  is  commonly  that 
of  animal  spirits  and  love  of  fun,  with  a  touch  of  what 
is  known  as  pawkiness  in  Scotland.  Professor  Palmer 
betrays  an  undercurrent  of  reflectiveness  and  a  half¬ 
conscious  sensitiveness  to  the  problems  suggested  by 
the  contrast  between  a  primitive  and  an  artificial  state 
of  society.  There  is  especially  abundant  matter  for 
thought  under  the  broad  humour  of  his  “  Preaching 
Charlie,’’  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  book.  Miss  Tuckey 
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Sut  Ayres,  though  great,  was  human, 

So  he  said  politely,  “  Sir, 

This  here  is  what  is  the  meanin’ — 

Gumidver's  a  cow-cumb4r : 

For  a  gumts  a  cow  in  Gipsy, 

And  dv,  you  know,  is  ‘  come  ; ' 

And  the  two  of  ’em  make  cow-come-r. 

As  certain  as  I’m  a  Rom  !  ” 

Then  we  lifted  our  heads  together 
To  the  linguist — all  in  a  row  ; 

And  the  grandmother  and  the  children. 

And  the  half-blood  and  I,  cried,  “  Oh  I  ” 

I  never  heard  an  utterance 
So  deep  and  so  earnest.  No. 

I  ween  that  the  wood  and  water 

In  that  dell  are  still  murmuring,  **  Oh!** 

It  wqnld  thus  appear  that  native  Gipsy  philologists, 
like  royal  personages,  are  decidedly  super  grammaticam, 
and  in  their  own  estimation  enjoy  the  prerogative  which 
the  Roman  senator  thought  should  be  refused  to  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  It  follows  that  their  dicta  must  be 
received  with  caution.  Mr.  Leland,  however,  has  in¬ 
sured  the  presence  of  a  useful  philological  element  in  his 
work  by  the  seasonable  addition  of  a  glossary.  We 
could  have  wished  that  this  had  been  extended  by  a 
running  commentary,  pointing  out  the  etymology  of  some 
of  the  more  curious  of  these  words,  and  conversely  their 
influence  on  our  own  locutions,  and  the  philosophy  that 
frequently  underlies  their  seemingly  trivial  application. 
Mr.  Tylor,  for  example,  may  find  a  pertinent  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  researches  on  animism  in  the  circumstance 
that  mullo  denotes  both  a  dead  man  and  his  ghost, 
while  the  etymologist  will  recognise  the  origin  of  the 
familiar  slang  terms  mull  and  mtilligrubs.  Such  a  person 
may  also  discover  that  when  a  coachman  talks  of  tooling 
his  tits  down  to  Epsom  he  is  using  a  Gipsy’s  word,  and 
not,  as  he  probably  imagines,  a  carpenter’s.  Among 
other  curiosities  we  may  mention  the  reappearance  of 
the  Indian  Cupid,  Kama,  in  the  Rommany  kam,  to  love^ 
and  of  jaclcal  in  jukalj  their  name  for  the  dog  ;  we  may 
note  the  anticipation  of  one  of  Sydney  Smith’s  best 
known  jokes  in  the  Gipsies’  name  for  Monday  (fovm- 
d{vvu8=wa8hing-day')f  and  admire  the  poetry  of  their 
appellation  of  the  ocean  (kdlo~pd7ii=dark  water) ^  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  purity,  rather  than  the  v^ue  or 
the  hardness  of  the  diamond  revealed  in  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  their  term  for  it,  which  literally  denotes  moonstone. 
According  to  Mr.  Leland,  the  dialect  of  the  English 
Gipsies  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  Hindustani  and 
Persian  words  than  the  Rommany  of  any  other  European 
country.  By  talking  Hindustani  at  a  Gipsy  camp,  an 
Indian  oflScer  acquired  the  reputation  of  speaking  indeed 
“  werry  bad  Rommanis,  but  it  was  Rommanis — such  as 
it  was — and  the  gentleman  was  a  Rommany  rye.” 

For  the  benefit  alike  of  our  Gipsy  and  our  non-Gipsy 
readers,  we  conclude  with  a  specimen  of  Miss  Tuckey’s 
Rommany,  being  the  first  four  lines  of  the  original  text 
of  her  ballad  quoted  above 

Talla  giya  ear  shan  prastered,  te  o  tattopen’s  avrl, 

SI  the  livindogo  chlrua  for  the  poori  R6mmani : 

Well  an,  mi  tachi  palja,  if  you’ve  chichi’drA  your  fern, 

Jasa  miogy  k^ttenescrus  kSti  Livin^ngri-tem. 
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The  Rape  of  the  Gamp ;  or.  Won  at  Last.  A  Novel.  By  C. 
Welah-Mason,  B.A.  Camb.  In  Three  Volumes.  London : 
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A  Wife's  Story,  and  Other  Tales.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste,’ 
*  Safely  Married,’  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  London : 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1875. 

The  High  Mills.  By  Katherine  Saunders.  In  Three  Volumes. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  1875. 

Felicia.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards.  In  Three  Volumes.  London: 
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*  Giannetto  ’  bears  the  credentials  of  acceptance  by 
the  Editor  of  Blackwood^s  Magazine  ;  but  its  merits 
ought  to  ensure  success  apart  from  so  respectable  an 
introduction.  The  theme  of  this  simple  Italian  tale,  or 
rather  legend,  is  to  the  best  of  our  belief  new,  and  cer¬ 


tainly  interesting.  The  hero  is  at  first  a  dumb  fisher¬ 
man,  belonging  to  a  village  near  Nice,  whose  temper  has 
been  soured  by  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-villagers.  Though 
he  is  pronounced  absolutely  incurable,  desire  for  speech 
is  an  overmastering  passion  with  him.  In  the  dire  ex¬ 
tremity  of  peril,  alone  on  the  sea  in  a  terrible  storm,  he 
wishes  that  he  may  curse  God  and  die  if  only  he  may 
once  speak. 

‘“Speech  !  speech !  and  I  care  not  for  my  soul.*  Elvira,  I  know  not 
how,  but  from  heaven  or  hell  that  awful  cry  was  answered.  I 
heard  the  first  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  I  sank  down  cowering 
in  the  boat  in  a  terror  too  great  for  utterance.” 

He  is  saved,  and  comes  to  shore  cured  of  his  infirmity, 
but  subject  to  a  fearful  change.  Shunning  all  religious 
observances,  he  grows  cold  and  undutiful  to  his 
widowed  mother,  and  soon  abandons  his  home.  He 
next  appears  as  “  the  famous  primo  tenore  Signor  Gio¬ 
vanni,”  married  to  a  beautiful  lady,  whose  heart  is 
breaking  through  anxiety  at  his  gloom,  and  his  abhor¬ 
rence  from  religion.  The  nominal  narrator,  an  English 
peer,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  afflicted  youth, 
recognises  him,  and,  having  heard  enough  from 
the  Curato  of  San  Jacopo  to  make  him  suspect  some¬ 
thing  uncanny  about  the  dumb  man’s  cure,  so  excites 
the  sympathies  of  a  Franciscan  friar  that  he  determines 
to  save  the  lost  soul.  Ho  at  last  succeeds  in  forcing 
Giovanni  to  repentance,  when  he  is  softened  by  the 
death  of  his  child  and  the  mortal  illness  of  his  wife. 
The  three  repair  to  Giannetto’s  long-shunned  home, 
where  Elvira  dies  soon  after  hearing  her  husband’s 
secret.  He  then  becomes  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  dies 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  treatment  of  this  decidedly 
medisBval  subject  is  quite  modern.  The  action  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  series  of  well-arranged  delicate  sketches  of 
the  externals  of  Italian  life,  rendered  in  a  fresh  and  easy 
style.  The  work  being  in  the  main  narrative  and  des¬ 
criptive,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  illustrating  the 
idioms  of  Italian  thought  and  language.  The  individuality 
of  the  characters  is  not — unless  in  the  case  of  Fra  Gero- 
nimo — strongly  brought  out.  From  Mr.  Whalley’s 
point  of  view  the  bwk  is  no  doubt  dangerous  and 
revolting,  but  those  in  whom  the  mention  of  Romanism 
does  not  excite  feverish  symptoms  will  tolerate  the 
superstitious  tone  for  sake  of  an  hour’s  pleasant  light 
reading.  Novelty,  refinement,  and  simplicity  are  too 
seldom  found  together  in  one  story  for  us  to  allow  our 
pet  principles  to  hinder  the  enjoyment  of  so  rare  a  com¬ 
bination. 

“  The  Rape  of  the  Gamp  ”  has  good  points.  Mr, 
Welsh'Mason,  B.  A.,  seems  to  have  studied  George  Eliot, 
Anthony  Trollope,  and  Charles  Reade  to  such  good  pur¬ 
pose  as  not  to  a  servile  imitator  of  his  various  models* 
By  the  time  he  can  write  himself  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
(as  he  probably  will,  since  he  evinces  a  profound  vene¬ 
ration  for  University  degrees  ;  which  he  heaps  up  in  an 
unusual  way),  he  may  with  perseverance  attain  a  high 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  fiction.  The  hero  of  the 
story  is  second  master  at  a  grammar  school,  going  by 
the  name  of  Lane,  being  really  one  Bedford  Lyte,  the 
victim  of  a  dark  scandal,  but  believed  to  be  innocent  bv 
one  of  the  heiresses  in  whose  favour  he  was  disinherited. 
To  her  Mr.  Lane  appears  twice  like  a  male  water- 
sprite  amid  the  drip  of  a  thickening  shower,  and  lends 
her  a  huge  umbrella  which,  on  the  latter  occasion,  she 
keeps  and  cherishes.  Yet,  again,  he  comes  through 
water  with  timely  help.  This  time  through  the  sea, 
from  an  overladen  battered  ship  to  a  sinking  steamer. 
The  third  volume  ought  to  please  Mr.  PlimsoU.  As  Mr. 
Laue  is  the  soul  of  honour,  and  happens  to  bo  married, 
the  heroine  has  to  run  after  him  in  order  that  an  afiair 
may  exist  between  them.  The  author  cleverly  contrives 
to  let  her  gently  take  the  initiative  without  any  sacrifice 
of  propriety  or  modesty.  He  here  and  there  shows 
some  power  of  analysis  and  a  promising  vein  of  humour. 
He  must,  however,  learn  to  be  chary  of  puns  and  weak 
jokes,  even  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  weak  character. 
His  vocabulary,  too,  needs  careful  weeding.  The  plot, 
about  which  wo  have  said  little,  is  contrived  with 
creditable  skill.  The  hero  is  a  little  too  Titanic  and  too 
eccentric,  not  to  say  mad,  for  our  taste.  He  has  a  sad 
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colonial  system  in  its  inflaence  upon  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  the  native  population  of  the  Philippines,  and 
upon  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
archipelago.  It  appears  to  more  advantage  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  respect.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  condition  of  the  people  under  Spanish 
rule  is  a  reasonably  comfortable  one,  not  fundamentally 
different  from  that  which  they  might  have  enjoyed  if 
left  to  themselves,  but  nevertheless  better  in  their  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  intestine  disturbances  and 
piracy.  This  auspicious  result  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  promoted  by  the  facility  with  which  the  mild 
and  docile  aborigines  have  adopted  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors,  as  well  as  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  semi- 
African  Spaniards  to  acclimatisation.  The  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  colony  arises,  not  from  discontent  among 
the  native  Indians,  but  from  the  systematic  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  the  creole  population  to  the  needy  place- 
hunters  of  the  mother  country.  The  disgust  of  the  creolea 
at  seeing  themselves  regularly  excluded  from  posts  of 
honour  and  profit  has  already  produced  more  than  one 
revolt,  and  will  some  day  result  in  the  separation  of  the 
islands  from  Spain,  or  their  appropriation  by  some  other 
Power.  This  scandalous  injustice  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  old  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  recently  shown  signs  of  giving  place  to  a  more 
liberal  system.  IJerr  Jagor  minutely  describes  the  old 
commercial  restrictions,  which  appear  of  almost  incredible 
selfishness  and  shortsightedness.  Commerce  between 
China  and  Spanish  America,  of  which  ^Manilla  was  at  that 
period  the  entrepot^  was  alternately  permitted,  forbidden, 
placed  under  vexatious  restrictions,  forbidden  entirely, 
and  permitted  again.  Every  branch  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  or  manufacture  was  a  crown  monopoly,  and  the 
ideas  and  industry  of  Europe  were  so  effectually  ex¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  not  until  the  capture  of  ^Manilla  by 
the  English  in  1702  that  the  inhabitants  discovered 
their  need  of  “  wine,  hats,  cloth,  hardware,  and  oima- 
mental  objects.”  This  system  of  monopoly  has  recently 
been  modified,  with  excellent  results.  The  produce  of 
sugar,  for  instance,  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  method 
of  cultivation  vastly  improved  ;  but  the  more  important 
staple  of  tobacco  remains  under  Government  control, 
notwithstanding  the  representations  of  enlightened 
officials.  With  free  trade,  it  is  considered  that  Manilla 
tobacco  might  command  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  the 
forced  cultivation  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of  hardship 
to  the  aborigines.  Abaca,  or  I^Ianilla  hemp,  is  also  a 
most  valuable  article  of  export,  worth  half  as  much 
again  as  Russian  hemp.  Nothing  but  the  want  of 
capital  prevents  cacao  and  coffee — the  former  of  which 
is  generally  cultivated  for  homo  consumption — from 
being  largely  raised  for  exportation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  under  English  or  Dutch  management  the 
Philippines  would  speedily  become  a  most  fiourishiug 
colony  ;  it  is  less  clear  that  the  happiness  of  the  people 
would  be  promoted  by  the  change.  The  sleepy  despotism 
of  Spain  suits  the  indolent  and  unambitious  race ;  nor, 
with  their  general  lack  of  ideas,  do  they  find  anything 
to  object  to  in  the  generally  priest-ridden  condition  of 
the  country.  The  clergy  have  matters  much  their  ovm 
way,  and  according  to  Herr  Jagor  the  Spanish  padres, 
if  ignorant  and  rustic,  are  generally  charitable  and 
blameless.  Of  the  native  priesthood  he  has  no  good 
opinion. 

Herr  Jagor’s  travels,  though  mainly  utilitarian  in 
their  scope,  contain  also  some  picturesque  description, 
the  vividness  of  which  is  considerably  impaired  for  the 
English  reader  by  the  tameness  of  the  generally  faith¬ 
ful  but  mechanical  translation.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Manilla,  he  explored  some  of  the  southern  districts  of 
Luzon,  and  subsequently  visited  Samar  and  Leyte.  His 
intention  of  making  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago  was  frustrated  by  “  unforeseen  circumstances,” 
whose  nature  is  not  explained.  He  was  nevertheless 
able  to  investigate  several  natural  phenomena  and 
archaeological  curiosities  of  great  interest ;  among  Hie 
former  the  solfataras  on  the  island  of  Leyte,  among  the 
latter  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  aborigines,  much  as 
these  have  suffered  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish 


twist  towards  Ritualism.  The  author,  however,  seems 
to  be  fairly  rational  in  his  views. 

‘  A  Wife’s  Story,’  and  the  other  tales  by  the  same 
author,  will  please  those  who  like  their  fiction  in  small 
doses,  and  especially  such  as  enjoy  contemplating  the 
self-tortures  of  over-sensitive  constitutions.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  late  Mr.  Dickens  bestowed  such  extravagant 
praise  on  two  of  the  tales  which  do  not  rise  much  above 
mediocrity — a  still  greater  pity  that  his  letters  should 
bo  published  as  a  pufi'.  *  Daisy’s  Trials,’  in  tlie  third 
volume,  is  the  most  interesting  story.  The  bounds  of 
probability  arc  as  nothing  to  the  authoress  on  her  excur¬ 
sions  in  search  of  sensational  episodes.  Her  besetting 
sin,  however,  is  overstrained  sentiment. 

‘  The  High  Mills  ’  is  a  very  dreary  story,  in  which  a 
largo  mass  of  sentimentality  is  leavened  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  or  three  tramps,  after  Dickens,  and  some 
provincial  pronunciation,  spelt  phonetically.  Michael 
Swift,  having  by  accident  fatally  wounded  a  miller’s 
son,  who  is  a  ne’er-do-well  artist,  promises  to  be  a  son 
to  the  old  couple  and  to  make  up  to  them  for  their  real 
son’s  neglect.  If  millers’  grinders,  and  men  of  similar 
rank,  had  in  real  life  half  so  acute  sensibilities  as  Michael 
Swift,  they  would  indeed  form  a  dangerous  class.  After 
a  long  and  severe  martyrdom  Michael  succeeds  in  sup¬ 
plying  his  dead  friend’s  place  both  as  son  and  lover. 

‘Felicia’  has  the  scene  laid  partly  in  Westmor¬ 
land,  partly  in  Germany.  The  heroine  either  is  or 
fancies  herself  in  love  with  Humphrey  Strickland,  a 
scholar,  wdio  has  ruined  his  prospects  by  seceding  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Arguments  pro  and  contra  this 
sensible  s^’ep  are  given  at  tedious  length.  Strickland 
hesitates  to  declare  his  passion  for  Felicia  as  she  is  an 
heiress.  After  some  time  he  follows  her  to  Germany, 
whore  ho  finds  her  attached  to  a  musical  director,  she 
having  developed  a  great  genius  for  music.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  marries  a  northern  farmer’s  daughter,  and 
after  her  death  does  not  marry  Felicia,  but  another 
lady,  a  rich  widow',  with  whom  he  formed  a  platonic 
attachment  in  London.  The  author  is  very  charitable, 
being  evidently  full  of  divine  pity  for  the  misguided 
martyr  to  conscientious  disbelief.  He  seems  to  think 
the  State  Church  is  a  little  too  dogmatic  to  suit  men  of 
inquiring  minds  with  tender  consciences,  and  yet  ad¬ 
mires  the  institution.  The  solemn  lovemaking  of  the 
principal  characters  is  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to 
carry  oti’  the  heavy  controversial  matter.  However,  the 
book  shows  talent,  and  some  of  the  sketches  pf  court 
life  at  Rosenheim  are  amusing. 


ROOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

Travels  t»  the  Philippines.  By  F.  Jugor.  London :  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

Last  Letttrs  from  to  which  arc  added  Letters  from  the  Cape. 

By  Lady  Duff  Ooi^un.  With  a  Monioir  by  her  Daughter,  Mrs. 
Boss.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  two  books  of  travel  before  us  are  respectively 
excellent  specimens  of  widely  diflerent  types.  One  is 
all  solid,  the  other  all  spiritual.  Herr  Jagor  has  travelled, 
as  he  says  himself,  into  one  of  the  regions  of  the  earth 
richest  in  natural  beauty,  but  he  attempts  few  flights  of 
description ;  his  plain,  clear,  practical  style  is  rarely 
kindled  into  animation,  and  the  glow  of  word-painting 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  his  pages.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  invariably  interesting,  sinqily  in  virtue 
of  his  resolution  to  put  down  nothing  devoid  of  interest. 
The  natural  resources,  the  commerce,  the  political  ad¬ 
ministration  and  social  condition  of  the  country,  occupy 
his  chief  attention ;  and  however  he  may  fare  with 
readers  for  mere  amusement,  none  w'ho  care  to  increase 
their  stock  of  information  will  pronounce  him  tame  or 
unattractive.  His  solicitude  for  the  social  condition  of 
the  aboriginal  population  constitutes  a  link  between  him 
and  Lady  Duft*  Gordon,  whose  letters,  in  nowise  devoid 
of  gay  gossip  or  the  charm  of  word-painting,  still  ow'e 
their  peculiar  fascination  to  the  intensity  of  the 
authoress’s  sympathy  w'ith  an  oppressed  and  contemned 
people. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Herr  Jagor  principally 
regards  his  subject  is  the  appreciation  of  the  Spanish 
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monks,  deserve  particular  notice.*  Save  for  occasional 
apprehensions  from  pirates,  he  found  travelling  generally 
safe  and  pleasant,  and  considers  that  a  naturalist  might 
cover  tho  entire  expense  of  the  visit  by  the  sale  of  the 
collections  he  would  be  able  to  form. 

The  spirit  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  last  letters  from 
Egypt  so  greatly  resembles  that  of  her  former  collec¬ 
tion,  as  to  preclude  the  need  of  any  very  detailed 
notice.  They  were  written  during  tho  last  three  years 
of  her  residence,  when,  an  exile  from  England  on  account 
of  health,  she  w'as  entirely  thrown  upon  the  native 
society  of  tho  country.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
charm  of  such  a  situation  to  a  benevolent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  woman,  combining  the  ambition  of  intellectual 
superiority  with  a  relish  for  social  equality,  keenly  en¬ 
joying  the  grateful  homage  of  which  she  was  very 
deservedly  the  object,  and  finding  every  day  some 
grievance  to  redress  or  some  incorrigible  wrong  to 
represent  with  due  emphasis  to  her  correspondents  at 
home.  The  book  is  a  most  instructive  exemplification 
of  the  maxim  that  sweeping  judgments  on  a  nation  are 
generally  superficial  ones,  and  that  every  people  gains 
in  proportion  as  it  is  intimately  known.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  evident  that  Lady  Duff  Gordon 
is  too  sanguine  and  emotional  for  implicit  confidence, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  her  Egyptian  proteges 
would  have  gained  so  much  of  her  esteem  if  they  had 
taken  less  of  her  physic.  Her  partiality  to  Moham¬ 
medanism  is  a  fact  to  be  noted,  and  she  certainly 
succeeds  in  making  it  appear  that  this  creed  is  in  no 
degree  more  intolerant  than  primitive  Christianity,  or 
any  other  religion  supposed  to  be  established  on  a  basis 
of  dogmatic  certainty.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  Mohammedanism  possesses  anything  of 
the  flexibility  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
individual  precepts  will  not  prevent  its  forming  a  fatal 
bar  to  human  improvement.  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  liking 
for  Mohammedans  seems  to  have  been  partly  imbibed 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  her  letters  from  which  region 
(1862-63)  form  an  acceptable  appendix  to  this  volume. 
She  encountered  there  the  unanticipated  phenomenon 
of  a  considerable  Malay  population,  interesting  at  once 
by  its  exotic  picturesqueness  and  its  excellent  domestic 
qq^lities,  and  appealing  strongly  to  her  sympathy  as 
the  object  of  contempt  or  hatred  to  the  rougher  and 
tougher  descendants  of  the  European  settlers.  She  also 
found  as  much  intolerance  among  the  English  clergy  as 
she  subsequently  discovered  among  the  Coptic,  and  on 
the  whole  quite  enough  in  all  directions  to  call  her 
vigorous  faculties  of  admiration  and  indignation  into 
healthy  exercise.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
parative  homeliness  of  the  subject,  these  South  African 
letters  are  very  pleasant  reading  for  all  endowed  with 
any  share  of  tho  writer’s  own  sensibility  and  enthusiasm 
for  all  things  human.  The  memoir  prefixed  by  her 
daughter  is  interesting  and  graceful.  It  describes  a  life 
rich  in  affections  and  sympathies,  and,  notwithstanding 
much  ill-health,  in  the  enjoyments  most  congenial  to  a 
cultivated  mind.  Though  reluctant  to  spoil  a  good 
story,  we  must  point  out  that  Heine’s  lines,  “  Wenn  ich 
an  deinem  Hause,”  cannot  possibly  have  been  addressed 
to  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  They  appeared  (and  not  even 
then,  we  imagine,  for  the  first  time)  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  ‘  Buch  der  Lieder,*  published  in  1827,  when  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  was  only  six  years  old. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Alexander,  P.  Proctor. — Moral  Cansation,  or  Notes  on  Mr.  Mill’s  Notes.  Second 
edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  261.)  W.  Blackwood. 

Ashe,  Isaac.— Medical  Politics  :  a  Prise  Essay.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  174.)  Dublin  : 
Fannin  and  Co. 

Beale,  Anne. — Fay  Arlington.  S  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  Sli.  6d. 

Boulton.  M.  P.  W.— Homer’s  Iliad.  Translation  of  Book  I.  (8vo,  pp.  62.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Brandt,  Ellis. — Emma  Cbeyne.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  3.14.)  diapman  and  Hall. 
Bucheim,  C.  A. — Deutsche  Lyrik.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  414.)  Macmillan. 

Fothergill,  Jes.sie. — Healey  :  a  llomanoe.  8  vols.  H.  8.  King.  31«.  6d. 

Free  Schools  ;  Birmingham  School  Board  Debate.  (8vo,  pp.  69.)  Birmingham : 
Cornish  Brothers.  Sd. 

Holyoake,  G.  J.— The  History  of  Ck>-operation  in  England.  (Crown  8to,  pp.419.) 
Trlibner  and  (!!o. 

Jenkins,  Edward.— The  Story  of  Irish  Church  Disendowment.  (8vo,  pp.  42.) 
Eliot  Stock,  li. 

^ndon  Guide :  Map  with  directions.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  120.)  E.  Stanfonl. 
Vaughan,  C.  J. — ViTisoction  :  a  Sermon.  (8vo,  pp.  16.)  Strahan  and  Co.  6</, 


Vernon  Galbmy ;  or,  the  Fmpiric.  (Pep.  8vo,  pp.  186.)  F.  J.  W.iltaeld.  1#. 
Wyhe,  Bev.  J.  A. — The  History  of  Protestantism.  Part  X.  Casaell,  Potter, 
andGalpin.  Id. 


MINOR  NOTICES.  ' 

sent  Home  from  Canada  and  the  XJnited  States^  bv 
William  Morris,  is  a  reprint  from  the  columns  of  the  Sicindln 
Advertiser.  Mr.  Morris  spent  two  months  in  the  New  World, 
during  which  time  he  visited  various  important  cities,  such  as 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Baltimore  and  New  York.  All  who  wish 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  North  American  life  and  manners 
should  read  these  pleasant  chatty  letters  which  enlivened  the 
columns  of  our  contemporary  last  year.  Mr.  Morris  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  delightful  companion,  although  he  occasionally  slip^ 
into  the  error  of  packing  his  letters  with  statistics  which  adi 
naught  to  the  interest  of  any  narrative  ;  and  we  come  across 
just  enough  strange  errors  in  grammatical  construction,  in 
orthography,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  to  keep  our  attention 
fixed  upon  his  story.  Thus  we  are  told  that,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  Chicago  was  not  even  mentioned  on  our  maps  of 
America ;  we  find  it,  however,  in  a  map  of  more  than  thirty 
summers,  and  the  previously  more  important  Fort  Dearborn  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  south-west  corner  of  f^ake  Michigan  in  maps 
of  still  greater  age.  His  advice  to  emigrants  is  sound  and 
useful.  “•^**** 

Hydrology  of  Sotdh,  Africa,,  by  J.  C.  Brown,  LL.D.  (Lon¬ 
don:  H.  S.  King  «&  Co.,  1875)  is  a  series  of  papers  primarily 
intended  for  circulation  principally  amongst  the  unhappy  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  inland  portions  of  South  Africa.  It  contains 
an  account  of  the  former  hydrogra|)hic  condition  of  the  Cape 
and  of  the  causes  of  and  appropriate  remedies  for  its  present 
aridity.  It  is  not  the  country  alone  that  is  arid  ;  Dr.  Brown’s 
book  seems  to  us  to  be  eminently  so.  After  patiently  reading 
more  than  fifty  pages,  we  are  informed  that  “  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  time  of  which  it  is  written,  ‘  and  God  said,  Let  the 
waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear,  and  it  was  so.’  ”  But  there  is 
much  else  that  will  interest  a  colonist,  who  would  doubtless 
know  far  better  than  we  do  what  Dr.  Brown  means  by  “  trees 
of  Olivienhout  (0/ert  vemteosaf  Link),”  and  who  would  scarcely 
fail  to  glean  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  from  a  book 
written,  as  this  is,  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
features  and  resources  of  the  country. 

Problems  of  Faith  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton,  1875)  is  on 
enticing  little  book  in  a  pretty  blue  cover.  It  contains  four 
lectures  to  “young  men,”  who  must  be  pleasant  fellows  to 
know  if  this  be  the  literature  which  they  patronise  and  admire. 
The  preface,  which  is  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D., 
informs  us  that  all  the  young  men,  without  exception,  are 
thoughtful,  and  their  “  minds  are  occupied  with  those  central 
*  problems  of  faith’  around  which  not  only  the  religious,  but 
even  the  scientific  and  pbiiosophic,  thinking  of  our  time  re¬ 
volves.”  Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  opens  the  perform¬ 
ance  by  telling  these  good  young  men  about  Aiithropomorphism 
in  Theology  ;  and  Professor  Watts,  without  taking  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  all  too  unnecessary  precaution  of  training  himself  in 
scientific  reasoning,  continues  the  attack  by  disputing  the 
hypothesis  that  animals  are  automata.  The  Rev.  Donald 
Fraser  discourses  on  Superstition  in  Christendom ;  and  Wm. 
Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  brings  the  volume  to  a  timely  end  with  his 
lecture  on  Scientific  Lobelief.  Many  capital  examples  of 
illogical  conclusions  and  groundless  assertions  could  be  culled 
from  Mr.  Carruthers’s  lectures,  but  it  is  almost  as  hopeless  a 
task  to  point  out  errors  in  reasoning  upon  questions  of  faith  to 
scientific  men  as  it  is  to  Spiritualists.  Mr.  Carruthers  con¬ 
cludes  one  portion  of  his  lecture  with  a  grand  peroration  which 
discloses  the  important  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  scientific 
men  have  believed  in  all  kinds  of  nonsense,  but  we  fail  to  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  scientific  unbelief. 
If  we  are  to  accept  certain  religious  dogmas  because  they 
were  dear  to  Faraday,  we  might  be  summoned  on  equally  good 
grounds  to  adopt  the  erroneous  emission  theory  of  light  be¬ 
cause  it  was  espoused  by  Newton.  “  But*  Newton’s  theory 
has  been  proved  to  bo  wrong,”  say  the  thoughtful  young  men 
who  flock  to  the  College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  “only  because  its  advocates  courted  experiment, 
invited  criticism,  and  never  attempted  to  protect  themselves  by 
tine  language,  or  by  such  an  absurd  doctrine  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  ‘  Principia.’  ”  No  argument  is  possible  when  every 
crucial  test  is  stigmatised  as  not  complying  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  demanded  by  the  opposite  camp.  Mr.  Carruthers 
attacks  Sir  Henry  Thompswi  and  Professor  Tyndall,  but  men¬ 
tions  no  way  of  his  own  for  proving  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
The  usual  practice,  we  believe,  is  to  pray  that  what  we  want 
may  come  to  pass  ;  then  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  bring 
it  to  pass ;  and  lastly,  if  we  succeed,  to  assert  that  it  has  been 
done  for  us ;  or,  if  we  fail,  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  allowed 
to  succeed  because  success  would  not  have  baen^  beneficial  to 
118.  The  efficacy  of  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting  might  be 
proved  in  this  way. 
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The  Lnwe  Relating  to  English  and  Foreign  Fttnds^  Shares^ 
and  Securities.  By  William  Royle.  (Effingham  Wilson). — 
This  is  a  very  thoroughly  prepared  manual,  comprising  a  vast 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

J-  lished  1803).  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  5t  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


This  is  a  very  thoroughly  prepared  manual,  comprising  a  vast 
deal  of  patient  work  and  accurate  knowledge  in  small  com- 


lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  5t  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,01H).  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000, 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


pass.  Considering  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  British 
and  foreign  stocks,  shares,  and  similar  securities,  the  number 
of  investors,  and  the  vague  acquaintance  that  many  of  them 
have  with  their  rights  and  obligations,  a  lucid  account  of  the 
real  state  of  the  law  as  it  has  shaped  itself  in  commercial 
practice,  and  been  stamped  by  decisions  in  the  courts,  ought 
to  be  of  great  use.  Mr.  Royle  has  industriously  brought  no 
less  than  four  hundred  decisions  to  bear  upon  his  exposition. 
He  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  regarding  the  negotiability  of  scrip,  for 
we  find  the  case  of  Goodwin  v.  Robarts  quoted  os  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  that  the  scrip  by  which  the  issue  of 
foreign  loans  is  usually  preceded  is  negotiable  in  this  country 
and  passes  by  a  mere  delivery.”  In  a  manual  so  compressed, 
condensed,  and  full  of  various  matter  as  this,  the  holder  of  any 
particular  kind  of  securities  might  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  law  bearing  upon  himself,  but  Mr.  Ro^le  has 
made  his  work  complete  as  a  nook  of  reference  by  providing  a 
copious  and  manageable  index. 


rpHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  -RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  Immediate  Posaession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Bl’IU)INO  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Frkkhoi.d  Land  Society,  29  and  aO  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

,  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


•  ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManuecHpie, 


T)  ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-1)  20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OE 


rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS  — JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  just  completed  grreat  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
•ffer  to  piuchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quahty  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO? 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Premier  and  Public  Business.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill. 

Free  Traders  after  Dinner.  An  Educational  Test.  The  Byron  Memorial. 
Joint- .Stock  Com)iany  Morality. 

Dartmoor  and  its  Prison  :  The  Convict  Orton. 


The  Prince's  Visit.  Army  Organisation.  Punishment  in  the  Navy. 


>  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  Imj  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3«.  Od., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  ustni,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton's  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10.«. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3«.  Od.,  post  ftfo  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


Mr.  Gardiner’s  History.  Three  Northern  Love  Stories. 

Castle  Daly. 

The  Interior  of  Western  Australia.  Photography  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

The  Quarterlies.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  1$.  M, 


The  Money  Market. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16s.  per  annum. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2i.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5i.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrave<l  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6<i.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the’ Queen  and  Royal 
Family  26  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


LONDON;  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND.  W.C. 


r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Malls,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboorae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


TJAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

X.\  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beantiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  26  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


^T^HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton, 

X  and  167  PlccadUly,  W.— SUBSCRIITIONS  wiU  be  most  thankfuUy  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and 


oeived  for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and 
medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

The  following  forai  of  legacy  is  respectfully  recommended : — “  I  give  and 
bequeath  onto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospitu,  situate 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  PiccadUly,  the  sum 

of  £ -  (free  of  Legacy  duty),  to  be  pidd  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not 

charged  on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the 
said  Institution.” 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J,  JUPP,  Secretary. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  l4. ;  Name  Plates, 


24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

to  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £-3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  donbt  a  (theoretically) 
remo^  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
smffil,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  24.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


IV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

LiX  in  many  oolours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Tw-elve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

t  John  Brown,  E^. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  logo,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E<q.,  J.P. 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 


•  TRUCTKES  AND  t  DIRKCTORS. 


t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

•t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

*t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

•  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


are  ready ; — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  end  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illumineted  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
26  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


■EARNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-L-4  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,0U0  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  dis^lemeut 
of  £6,  and  £1  IO4.  for  partial  disablement. 

^Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F  irms  free  on  appUcation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.SA, 
Managing  Director. 


'*'**'^  *^•9  ^  •aw  sa/pa  VO  aucNJy  VIAV  niA\A  v^vil  vauvasw^* 

Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theat'es,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarnbber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
(XI  Works,  and  other  hazardous  rDks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  186.5. 

I  Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  atid  other  important  towns. 


^  '  f 
r 
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OETZMANN  &  00., 

FURNISH  YOUR  71^  73^  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS.  INViaORATINO.  and  SUS¬ 
TAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of  digestion, 
is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids.  Homoeo- 
^  paths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa* 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

_  “  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 

called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS,  OOCOA.'*^  British  Medical  Journal. 

WLOR  BROTHERS.  London. _ 

NXJIDA.  VEPIIT.A.8.— OREY 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  raluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  edectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Pnrchasera  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  gennine  Packet  bean  the  fao< 

simile  signatures, 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ment8.~£.  Lazenby  &  Son,  sole  proprieton  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguisbed  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  reqneAed  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  it.  SON,  bean  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  “  JUlitabeth  Laxtnby" 

In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  A  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  ti  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  A  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genu^e. 

■iST  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprieton,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  ti  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  alwa3’8  provided  with  experienced  dressmaken  and  millinen, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchascn,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  end  at  the  ^ame  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moui^ng 
Warehouse,  in  R^^nt  Stieet.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

CT  -A. 

THB  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

343,  345, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


TJEAL  A  SON. 

JLX  195  ton 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

Heal  a  son’s  catalogue 

WITH  PRICRS  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

iteal  a  son. 

XI  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

U  TJ  ID  S  O  nST'S  ID  -Y-  El  S- 

18  COLOURS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  ifufruettons  supplied. 

JOHN  TANN'S 

FOR  TIHEVES  and  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

INDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20a,  2oa,  30a, 

each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  80*. ;  Stockings,  18#.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  21#.,  27#.,  30#.,  3A#.,4’i#. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  80#.,  86#.,  40#. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21#.,  25#.,  27#.,  80#. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  21#.,  27#.  Sd.,  85#. ;  Airproof 
(hishinns,  4#.  6d.,'6#.  6d.,  It.  6d.,  and  10#.  each ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsacks, 
!<*#.  6</.,  15#.  and*21#.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CURRIK,  THOMSON  4c 
CO.,  W'atcrproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Lldoatx  Hill,  Lonook 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


KINAHAN'S 


WHISKY. 


FI^IIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
X  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  (jork  branded 

«  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  02CFORD  STREET,  W. 
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Du  BAERT’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  3s.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6«.; 
588  cups,  30*. ;  676  cops,  65*. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  sootte 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nansca  and  sickness,  even  fat 
pregnancy  or  at  sen,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  efven  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sonnd,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourisliing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8*.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6*. ;  24  lb.,  60*. 

Depots  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  R.igent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Bonleraid  flti 


■vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

A  a  Any  invalid  can  onre  himsdf,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpltaticui,  heartburn,  heada^e,  debiiity,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  CMUgh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considereii  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nonrishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell.  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5. 18.59. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whan  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  oontider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  coses  which  would  not 
admit  of  merenry  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  cnie  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


JOHNSTONS 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strengtii  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  witli  spectiuiles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feci  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authori.so  the  puMicatiou  of  my  experience  of  the  lienefits  of  yntir  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CARTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Ibriest 
of  I^netto,  near  Momlovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTi^.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Mc<licine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Wceily  ot  April  8,  1872;  “I  shall  never  fi'rget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Rcvalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  mont^  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constiint  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  mcdice.1  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  'The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  llourlsliing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  os  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’’ 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  ihe  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioae 
Sickness,  and  Hcad:iche,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits.  , 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  S-ilines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mero 
krunsposltion  of  the  words  of  my  laiiels,  w  hioh  do  not  oontaiu  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Ijunplongh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  UAIilEi  and  TB.ADE  M  ARK  on  a  BTlJFF-COIjOtJBSlD 
WB.APP£!B  envelopes  cacti  bottle,  and  on  w  hich  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Metlical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACiUITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHIh  CM)UT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  ns  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
dellcnte  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  ti  (X).,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “  Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEI*SIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  hofl  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  lieeu  effoetually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks'  time.  Sic. — PARKER  D.  BINGliAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.VTION,  ASTHMA, 

4ic. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  coiigb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD _ MAIUA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY^’S  FOOD.^IuIIre  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.— “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frlmley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consoquenoe  of  a  Uver 


JNO.  GOSNELI.  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  sny  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1*.  6J.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmcrs,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LO  pIN,  E.O. 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmlees  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  clausing  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  6ic.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  Si  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


RUPTURE.S.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\X7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HEllNIA.  The  nee  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PA'TENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  TruM  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwardetl  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  beuig  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6J.,  and  31*.  6J, ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31*.  6d.,  42*.,  and  62/.  6J. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  62*.  6d.  ; 
postage  fn'e. 

Post-ofllce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

ELAS^riC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c..  for  VARI- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  aud  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7*.  6J.,  10s.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— 

-When  man  has  passed  to  the  borders 


DiSKAtiES  OK  ADVAXCEI)  YKARB. 
of  old  age,  the  digestion  becomes  more  or  less  impaired,  the  rervous  system 
grows  feeble,  and  the  physical  power  shows  increasing  weakness.  Hence  arise 
the  congestions  of  liver,  lungs,  head,  followed  bv  drops>’,  asthma,  or  apoplexy, 
which  ux)  frequently  afflict  the  aged.  The  liver  usually  first  gets  torpid  ;  but 
its  activity  may  8|)eedily  be  revived  by  rubbing  Holloway’s  Ointment  thoroughly 
over  the  pit  of  the  stumHch  and  right  side  at  least  twios  a>d«y,  and  taking  the 
Pills  at  the  same  time.  The  sumo  treatment  cures  all  other  congested  organs, 
by  varying  the  ixirts  rubbed  aocurdiug  to  the  situation  of  the  congestion. 


CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUL 

O  SITES. 


Price  2d.,  by  post  2id. 


Remonstrance,  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 

from  A.  H.  Mackonucuie,  M.A. 

London  :  W.  KNOTT,  26  Brook  Street,  Holbom, 
and 

A.  R.  MOWBRAY,  25  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1 ,062.  Price,  12<.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16#.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classihed  Index  of  Subjects. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  •  METHOD 

OP 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  TUB 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

-aA.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learued  S^icties,  and  the  Ixsading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAMTTER,  BIRD  CO., 
A"totvpo  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Rnthbone  Place,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  publishoil  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreiirn  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  sNifo  Investuients,  paying  from  10 
to  20  jx?r  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  <y>py,  or  5#.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Shore  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  .Jnniefi’.s. 

Kstablisl.eil  1851,  and  com|>o«ed  of  respeeUabln  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  tuuy  bo 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

ISLE  OF  SKYE  TWEEDS 

T7OR  SAT.E  by  C.  COOPER,  No.  5  Vere  Street,  Oxford 

street,  at  6.«.  per  yard,  cash.  Honestly  made  of  pure  Wool,  and  quite 
B  iperior  in  quality. 

I  DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valiintioiis  and 

A  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Peternijurgh  Terrace,  Moeoiw  Rond,  Bays  water. 

Twenty-five  .vettrs'  practical  experience,  llighwt  reference*. 

Terms  moderate. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
,  Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

8#.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1#.  Afominrr  Poxt. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Hall  OatelU  — 

“  Really  admirable.”  TlluMraUd  London  A’«pj. Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  populimty.”  Echo. — “  Songs  *uch  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘FuU  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — ”  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dib^.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comblll,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


IVES  instruction  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

'  ^  LiXrY,  and  can  supply  eleinfentnry  ooIhxXions  of  MineraU.  Rocks,  niid 
Fossils,  to  Illutitrate  the  Works  of  Anstoo,  Gcikie,  LyuU,  Jukes,  Page,  PiiUlips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

lOd  tSuiull  Spcciinens  in  Cahiiiet,  with  Tliree  Trays .  £2  2  0 

viMi  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cahinet,  with  Fiye 'J’rays .  5  5  0 

80 »  Epecimens,  larger,  in ''nblnet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  lo  10  0 

400  ls]ieciinens,  larger,  in  Cnbmet,  with  Tbirceen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  exr#>usive  Oillecti'tis,  eir.ber  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  ur  Geology,  at  f>(i 
to  5.000  Outneus  each,  with  every  rcHinisite  to  a-sist  those  commencing  tlM  study 
of  tliet>e  interesting  braiiuhefi  of  H(hem;e,  n  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  triiveller  in  all  paru  of  tlie  Workl. 

In  the  mureexpenbire  coUections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
Ec.ect. 


IMIiK-  OEOXjOO-IST, 

143  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


Ihd:  JA  J-EST  y . 


3^6  STRAND,  W. 


THE'  EXAMINER,  JULY  31,  1875. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larj^est 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7«.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15#. ;  Pen  Baths,  13#.  6d. ;  Seta  of  Toilet  Ware,  18#. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal- and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18#.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  28#.  ^ver  Patteru,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49s. 


SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ’’  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 


returned  if  not  approved  of. 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  eooiiomical,  consistent  with  quaUty. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8#.  6d.  to  6#. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  10#.  to  80#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  1 20s. 

Bfid-room  Fire-irons,  8#.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  lid.  to  80#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18«.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95#. 

Iron  Trays,  B<‘t  of  Three,  9#.  6d.  to  8U«. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  80#.  to  95#. 

Cupper  Teakettles,  6#.  6d.  to  14#.  6d. 


First  Prize  Set .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  10  0 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Pric'cs  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Fumbihing  Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and  Kluutro-pluted 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONeERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’r  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principler^  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  a*  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  tlie  best  article  that  can  to  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


4  - 

From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 


Cruet  Frames,  18#.  6d.  to  70#. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  10s.  to  200#. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15#.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25#.  to  50#. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


/^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Vx  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  bo  re- 
silvcrcd  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  videly 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  to  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  louse  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  0  60 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Tohle  Knives. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  AD'VERTISEMBNTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  EC. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE"  April  29th,  1872. 

“  TEE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  uhat  our  otm  'leading  Journal*  is  in 


England." 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  doily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  to  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit  | 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
to  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  to  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  to  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  Americau  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
I'i  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Batter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 
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Just  published,  demy  8to.,  12s. 

T^SSAYS  and  PAPERS  on  some  FALLACIES  of 

-Hi  STATISTICS  concerning  LIFE  and  DEATH,  HEALTH  and  DIS¬ 
EASE  :  with  Suggestions  towards  an  Improved  System  of  Registration.  By 
Henkt  W.  Rumsey,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Essays  on  State  Medi^  ^ 
Sanitary  Legislation,**  &c.  ' 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  k,  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


The  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  INDIA.  By  Edwin 

Arnold,  MJi.,  F.R.O.8.,  4c.,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  24,  sewed,  1«. 

The  HISTORY  of  CO-OPERATION  in  ENGLAND: 

Its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  Okorgb  Jacob  Holtoakk.  Yol.  I. 
The  Pioneer  Period.  1812-1844.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.-420,  cloth,  6«. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  PALI  LANGUAGE.  By 

R.  O.  Crildrrs,  Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  at  University 
College,  London.  The  English  Alphabetical  System  is  followed,  and  the 
Pidi  is  Romanised  throughout.  Imp.  8vo.,  double  columns,  pp.  zzii.-622, 
olotli,  81.  Ss. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  DRAVI- 

DIAN,  or  SODTH  INDIAN,  PAMILT  ot  LANODAOES.  By  the  Her. 
R.  Caldwxll,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo., 
pp.  806,  cloth,  28«.  [Just  published. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  MODERN 

ARYAN  LANGUAGES  of  INDIA.  By  John  Bbakks,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  M.BJi.S.,  4c.  Yol.  II.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  zii.-348,  cloth,  ids. 
Copies  of  Yol.  I.  may  be  had,  16i. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON :  a 

History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Ssjcons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains 
brought  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.8.A.,  4o.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.,' 
with  nearly  800  Engravings,  pp.  ziv.-662,  cloth,  14i. 

The  MESSENGER :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 

M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  cloth,  6«. 

ETHNOLOGY  and  PHRENOLOGY  as  an  Aid  to 

the  HISTORIAN.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Jackson,  F.A.S.L.  Second  Edition, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  Wiie.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  zz.-824, 
doth,  is.  M. 

The  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 

From  the  Cbinese-Sansciit.  By  the  Rev.  Samucl  Bbal.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  zil.-896,  doth,  12j. 

ENGLISH  GIPSY  SONGS.  In  Rommany,  with 

Metrical  English  Translations.  By  Charlks  O.  Lkland,  Author  of  “  The 
English  Gipsies,”  4c. ;  Professor  E.  H.  Palmbk  ;  and  Janet  Tuckby. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  zii.-276,  doth.  Is.  Qd. 

The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

COMTB.  Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martinbau. 
Second  Edition.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  484  and  484,  cloth,  26«. 

FUSANG ;  or.  The  DiscoYery  of  America  by  Chinese 

Buddhist  PriesU  In  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Cuarlbs  G.  Leland. 
Grown  8vo.,  pp.  ZX.-212,  doth,  7s.  Hd. 

SAPPHO:  a  Trapfedy,  in  FiYe  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  “The  King's  Stratagem,’*  4c.  With  Steel  Engraving. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vll.-182,  cloth,  8s.  Qd. 

The  JATAKA,  together  with  its  COMMENTARY. 

Now  first  publish6<l  in  Pall,  by  Y.  FAUSBOLL ;  with  a  Translation  by 
R.  C.  CiiiLDKitH.  To  be  completed  in  6  vols.  Text,  Yol.  I.,  Parc  1.  8vo., 
sewed,  pp.  224,  Is.  bd. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into 

English.  With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James 
Lkggb,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Yol.  11.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mendiu.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  412,  cloth,  12s. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

Hknry  Lewes.  Yol.  II.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  662,  cloth,  16s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  in 

INDIA,  from  their  commencement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev.  M. 
A.  Hiikuring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  London  Mission,  Benares.  Demy  8vo.,  pp. 
493,  cloth,  16s. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by  Prof.  John 
Dowsun.  Yol.  YI.  Mvu.,  pp.  viii.-674,  cloth,  21s. 

The  SPIRITS’  BOOK,  containing  the  Principles 

of  SPIRITIST  DOCTRINE  In  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  4c.,  4c., 
according  to  the  Teachings  of  Spirits  of  High  Degree,  transmitt^  through 
various  Mediums.  Collected  and  set  in  order  by  Allan  Kardrc.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Anna  Blackwei.l.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  612,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ARCHAiOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  WESTERN 

INDIA.  Report  of  tlie  first  season's  operations  in  the  Belgfim  and 
Kaludgl  Districts,  January  to  May,  1874.  By  James  Burgess,  Esq., 
M.R.A.S.,  4c.  l*p.  viii.-46,  with  66  Photographic  and  Lithographic 
Plates,  2/.  2s. 

The  ANTIQUITIES  of  ORISSA.  By  Rajendralala 

Mitra.  Publisheil  under  Orders  of  the  Government  of  India.  Yol.  I., 
folio,  pp.  vi.-18(>,  with  a  Coloured  Map  of  Orissa  and  36  Liibographic 
Plates,  cloth,  4/.  4s. 

NOTES  on  CHINESE  MEDI/EVAL  TRAVEL¬ 
LERS  to  the  WE.ST.  By  £.  Buetsuhnbiukh,  M.D.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  130, 
sewed,  6s. 

GOETHE’S  MINOR  POEMS.  Selected,  Anno¬ 
tated,  and  Re-arruiged.  By  Aijieut  M.  Belss,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  xxxi.-162,  cloth,  3s.  M. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood 

Readb.  Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  pp.  644,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


REISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS,  WITH  ALL  THE 
ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Yolumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6s.  6<f.  boards. 

Now  ready. 

ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP.  Yol.  I.  With 

28  Ulustrations. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  4  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


SMITH,  ELDER  8c  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 
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Illustrations  by  George  du  Maurier  and  A.  Hopkins. 
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